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NOTES. 


DMIRAL CERVERA’S fleet has been destroyed with 
scarcely any loss on the part of the Americans, while 
it is reported that nearly a thousand Spanish sailors have 
been killed, and a still larger number taken prisoners. 
It appears from the official report of the Commander of 
the Austrian cruiser ‘‘ Maria Theresa,” who was an 
eye-witness of the battle that ‘‘ the Spanish fleet fought 
bravely, but after an hour and a half was set on fire by 
the American projectiles and completely destroyed.” 
The burning ships ‘‘ Almirante Oquendo,” ‘‘ Vizcaya,” 
and ‘‘ Maria Theresa” were run ashore, and their burnt 
wrecks now strew the beach between Santiago harbour 
and Jurquira Point. It was a fight at what sailors call 
‘*long bowls,” some fifteen hundred yards always 
separating the combatants, and so we must infer that 
it was the infinitely superior marksmanship of the 
American gunners that gave them so easy and so com- 
plete a victory. 


It is impossible not to feel a certain pride in these 
achievements of men of our own race. Every English- 
man, too, will remember that it was the possession of 
this same quality of fine marksmanship which Americans 
display that gave us our victories both on land and sea 
from Cregy to the Crimea. And something peculiar 
and noble happened in this fight which showed in a far 
higher way the kinship of the twopeoples. While the 
‘‘ Texas” and the ‘‘ Oquendo” were fighting ‘‘a mighty 
explosion” shook the ‘‘ Oquendo,” and the crew of the 
‘Texas ” cheered. ‘‘ Don’t cheer,” shouted Captain 
Phillip, ‘‘ the poor devils are dying.” It seems to us 
that this expression of tender and sympathetic humanity 
is just as fine as the ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy,” of the dying 
Nelson. 


The yacht ‘‘ Gloucester,” too, which destroyed the 
Spanish torpedo-destroyers, and was fought with 
such marvellous pluck and skill by Lieut. Wainwright, 
reminds us of the little ‘‘Condor”’ in Alexandria Harbour, 
under the captaincy of Lord Charles Beresford. The 
whole story touches us immensely;,the American sailors 
have indeed deserved well of their country. Commodore 
Sampson sent sailors ashore to protect the survi- 
vors of the Spanish crews from the Cubans; we 
learn too that he treats Admiral Cervera with the 
greatest deference and consideration. That is the sort of 
conduct that Englishmen are compelled to admire, and 
in men of their own race feel thankful for. 


And all these proofs of the highest humanity in 
American seamen strike us with additional force be- 
cause of the contrast with the French seamen on the 
unhappy ‘‘ Bourgogne.” The great French liner of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, bound from New 


York to Havre with some 800 passengers and crew, 
came into collision with the ‘‘ Cromartyshire,” a 
British sailing barque, at half-past four on the morning 
of the 4th inst. Within half an hour ‘‘ La Bourgogne” 
foundered. The bare fact that among the 169 saved 
there was only one woman, and only in all some sixty 
passengers, is the most shocking condemnation of the 
conduct of the officers and crew. True, Captain 
Deloncle stood on the forward bridge to the last, and 
went down with his ship; the second officer, too, 
seems to have done his duty nobly, but the other 
officers, we learn, ‘‘ seemed dazed,” and had no control 
over the crew, who behaved with maddened selfish- 
ness. It is impossible not to believe the worst. The 
blood boils when one thinks of 250 women and chil- 
dren on board and only one saved. One grows sick 
as one reads of a French sailor cutting the life-line 
to which three or four women were clinging, and 
when a survivor tells how helpless creatures were 
beaten from the boats with oars and boathooks, we turn 
away shuddering. The scenes on the ‘‘Medusa” raft— 
the disgrace of French sailors—were not so bad as these 
of ‘‘ La Bourgogne.” After all the worst British hypo- 
crisy—the hypocrisy for instance that allowed Lady 
Hamilton to starve in spite of Nelson’s prayer—is better 
than this accursed French soullessness. 


The Irish Financial Relations debate was an even 
more unreal performance this year than last, and if the 
Irish members possessed a leader we doubt whether he 
would have considered a series of excellent speeches 
fired off in an empty House a sufficient justification for 
losing two nights of real discussion on the Irish Local 
Government Bill. The Irish members have an excellent 
brief in the report of the Royal Commission, but: most 
of them so spoil their case by exaggeration that front- 
bench men who do not want to be bothered: with the 
question have little difficulty in turning ther tables on 
them. Mr. Balfour’s speech on Tuesday night, for 
example, was nothing but a clever series of dilemmas 
set for his opponents—a kind of barbed wire fence to 
break the charge—but no one can have been more 
conscious than himself that it constituted no answer 
whatever to the Irish case as put from his own side of 
the House by Mr. Lecky. Mr. Balfour in fact could 
not resist the temptation of being ‘‘smart” in the 
debating society sense of scoring as many points as 
possible, regardless of the fact that the larger part of 
the question remained untouched. Indeed, he recog- 
nised this in his last ‘sentences, when he admitted that 
quite apart from all questions of Commissions or fiscal 
entities ‘‘the English treatment of Ireland long before 
the Union was scandalously selfish,” and was ‘‘a very 
dark blot on our Parliamentary history” which. called 
for ‘‘ reparation.” No amount of clever word-play over 
unessential details can destroy the effect of that 
admission. 
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For ourselves, we adhere to the position which we 
took on this matter immediately on the appearance of 
the report of the Commission. We are profoundly un- 
interested in what Lord Castlereagh or Mr. Pitt said at 
the time of the Union and in the discussion as to 
whether they meant what they said. The problem is 
one of to-day and not of a century ago. We have a 
country which for our own purposes we treated, as Mr. 
Balfour, says ‘‘ scandalously” in the past. In the last 
century by our Protective policy we deliberately and 
with intention ruined her growing manufactures; in 
the present century by our Free Trade policy we 
ruined her agriculture. The result is something 
like economic bankruptcy. The Commission showed 
beyond possibility of a that a taxation that 
is one of the lightest in Europe, and that is 
easily borne by England and Scotland, is proportion- 
ately oppressive in Ireland. The Irish Nationalists 
talk of ‘‘ extortion” and ‘‘ tribute” and call for whole- 
sale reductions, although not one of them can suggest a 
plan of possible retrenchment. What they have a 
right to demand, what is asked for by Mr. Lecky 
and Mr. Plunkett, is not that the revenue shall be 
weakened but that Ireland shall be strengthened. 
England’s ‘‘ reparation” for misgovernment in the past 
must take the positive form of a steady and continuous 
fostering of industries and agriculture such as any of 
our colonies secures for itself, such as Austria-Hungary 
has provided for Bosnia with altogether remarkable re- 
sults. It is over fifty years since Mr. Disraeli, speaking 
in days when /aisses faire was omnipotent, warned the 
Tory party that as England was in the ‘‘ odious position” 
of being responsible for the backwardness of Ireland the 
duty was cast on her of restoring the social system that 
had been destroyed. 


Mr. Balfour, as we have said, recognised this in a 
sort of ‘‘aside,” although the body of his speech was 
devoted to a confutation of some of the Irish arguments. 
It isa speech like that of Sir William Harcourt, that, as 
Mr. Clancy said, drives one to despair, proving, as it 
does, that the speaker ‘‘does not understand the very 
elements of the Irish case.” Indeed, Sir William’s 
oration, winding up with a promise to support Mr. 
Redmond’s motion, exasperated the Nationalists much 
more than Mr. Balfour’s direct negative. He took advan- 
tage of the debate simply to advertise his own ‘‘ direct 
taxation” views, and while nominally supporting the 
report of the Commission, he in reality dealt it the 
worst blow it has yet received. During the debate 
the Liberal benches were deserted, and with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Lough, who is an Irishman, no member 
for an English or Scotch constituency spoke in support 
of the motion. For their votes in the Lobby they got no 
thanks, Sir William Harcourt’s speech having effectually 
discounted the value of such support. 


It is a characteristic of the literary temperament that 
it enables, even impels, its possessors to appreciate, to 
describe, to idealise those very qualities in which 
they are themselves most deficient. Some such un- 
known impulse must have prompted Lord Rosebery 
when, in addressing the Fire Brigade on Saturday last, 
he chose courage as his subject. For Lord Rosebery’s 
failure in public life has been owing more to lack of 
courage than to anything else. So long as he was 
Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant, he seemed destined for 
great things ; without Mr. Gladstone, who, in politics, 
did not know what fear meant, he collapsed igno- 
miniously. In all the finer qualities, we take it, Lord 
Rosebery is Sir William Harcourt’s superior, but he 
could not stand up to him in the fight for supremacy, 
even with all the initial advantages on his side. He 
quoted Napoleon on ‘‘two o’clock in the morning 
courage” on Saturday, and also recalled the less 
known phrase that the great secret in winning a battle 
was ‘‘to be the last to be afraid.” Why do these two 
dicta stick so in Lord Rosebery’s memory? Does he 


. tread, for the first, ‘‘ National Liberal Club courage,” 


the courage to speak before men who will spy out your 
weaknesses for the benefit of your rival; and does the 
second remind him of the fact that, in {the long and 
sordid wrangle that culminated in his retirement, it was 
he who lost by being the first to be afraid ? 
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On the point of courage, we have not yet seen in 
print a very notable instance that is current in service 
circles. It relates to one of the numerous heroic but 
useless struggles on the north-west frontier of India, 
when our men were sent forward to carry positions that 
had to be relinquished as soon as occupied. When the 
men were retiring harassed by the fire of the hillsmen 
and bewildered by the growing darkness, a party of 
thirteen got astray and found themselves in a position 
where resistance and retreat were alike hopeless. They 
were exposed without protection, and were shot down 
one by one. When their comrades retook the valley 
and discovered the bodies, they discovered also the 
evidences of a rare act of courage, devotion, and cool 
judgment. Knowing that their end had come, and 
knowing further that every Lee-Metford rifle that fell 
into the hands of the Afridis meant the loss of many 
English lives, the men had extracted the breech-blocks 
from the rifles and hurled them down the ravine so that 
the rifles when taken should be useless to their captors. 
Our only fear in publishing the story is that the Poet 
Laureate may get hold of it, and that it may thus be 
dragged to the level of ‘‘ Jameson’s Ride.” 


Sir William Flower, the Director of the Natural 
History Museum, at South Kensington, is about to 
retire, after a long and effective service. The great 
collection over which he has control was originally 
part of the general Museum at Bloomsbury. Some 
time ago, thanks chiefly to the untiring efforts and 
enthusiasm of Sir Richard Owen, the Natural History 
Collection was formally separated from the Assyrian 
and Egyptian antiquities, and was housed in the great 
Palace in Cromwell Road. Owen was the first Director 
responsible to the nation through the Trustees, and not 
through the British Museum staff. The wisdom of this 
separation became more and more apparent in the years 
of his office and in those of his successor. The Natural 
History Museum is now the greatest centre for Natural 
History in the world. Its staff of experts are ac- 
knowledged everywhere as leaders in their own de- 
partment of science. The Director of the Museum 
occupies the greatest Natural History post in Eng- 
land; he has to control and co-ordinate the ardour 
of a set of extreme specialists, and he has to 
influence society and the legislature as to the needs and 
achievements of science. Obviously it is of the utmost 
importance that absolutely the best man should be 
chosen to occupy the post. Unfortunately the Trustees, 
in whom the appointment is vested, are a body of men 
chosen for political and general eminence and not for 
special knowledge of science. As a matter of fact 
there are only three naturalists among them; Lord 
Walsingham and Mr. Du Cane Godman, collectors of 
insects, and Sir John Lubbock, a man far too busy to 
give much attention to the Museum. There is a con- 
siderable danger that the Trustees should be led into 
a grave blunder. They are said to be considering 
favourably a proposal to place the Natural History 
Museum again under control of the British Museum, 
and to degrade Sir William Flower’s post into the 
category of a stage in routine advancement. Ifa dis- 
tinguished naturalist is not appointed to succeed to the 
post, there will be no one to develop and improve the 
Museum, and it will relapse into anarchy and chaos. 


As a matter of fact all appointments to and all 
ultimate control of the Natural History Museum is 
really vested in three principal Trustees, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Naturally, the practical 
management has been chiefly in the hands of a small 
committee of the general body of Trustees, and some 
time ago, on the resignation of the Keeper of Zoology, 
this committee made a set of unfortunate arrange- 
ments. Instead of appointing a successor to Dr. 
Giinther, they assigned his duties to the Director, and 
employed his salary in a number of small additional 
appointments and advances. They are now attempting 
to conceal their blunder at the expense of the Museum. 
They propose to put the Natural History Museum again 
under the control of the Librarian at Bloomsbury, and 
to give him an extra three hundred a year for his trouble 
—that is, to advance a man who, although an excellent 
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person, is not a naturalist, to a nominal directorship, 
and to move a young man now unofficially attached to 
the Museum to Dr. Giinther’s post. For these pro- 
posals to be carried it will be necessary to force the 
hands of the principal Trustees, and it remains to be 
seen if the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker and the Arch- 
bishop care to have their powers usurped and the 
Museum seriously damaged by a set of men who have 
not hesitated at the attempt to make their own views 
inevitable by a premature publicity. 


The dinner given to the Bishops and clergy by the 
Lord Mayor is known in the City as the ‘ Black 
Banquet.” This function duly came off on Wednes- 
day, when the Archbishop of Canterbury made one of 
his earnest, manly speeches, full of deep feeling; the 
Bishop of London again vindicated his title to be re- 
garded as the wittiest and best after-dinner speaker in 
his diocese; and the old Primate of Ireland was 
polished and epigrammatic as ever. ‘‘In England,” 
he said, ‘‘ belief is not afraid to reason, and reason is 
not ashamed to believe.” 


Canon Gore’s countercharges of dissent against Low 
Churchmen have not been adequately answered, and he 
has made it evident that the liberties which have. been 
taken with the Prayer-book are by no means on one 
side only. Meanwhile the High Church clergy have 
promised loyal compliance with the Bishop of London’s 
circular. But that will not satisfy the agitators of the 
Kensit type, and having secured the loyalty of the 
clergy, the Bishops now have to deal with the 
‘* Gideonites.” 


Sir C. Dilke is still pressing for some intelligent 
answer on the strange case of Mr. Lillie, the British 
journalist abandoned by his Government, and recently 
expelled from Siam. But the Foreign Office has 
apparently no reason—good, bad or indifferent—to 
give for its extraordinary conduct in aiding and 
abetting an Oriental despotism to commit an unpre- 
cedented outrage upon a British citizen. It is generally 
held that no British subject can be condemned unheard 
or punished without trial. Here is a case which knocks 
that pleasant illusion on the head, and shows how 
extra-territorial rights, as far as British subjects are 
concerned, area mere mockery and a trap for the un- 
wary. Some years ago a German editor made himself 
obnoxious to the Siamese rulers, who appear to share 
with their kind a horror of adverse criticism. The 
Teuton was not, however, ignobly deserted by the 
German Foreign Office, and cast out to the exterior 
darkness of a less civilized land than Siam. He was 
tried in his own consular court. And we imagine that 
our despotic Foreign Office has not scored over this 
affair, even in the eyes of the Siamese. It has probably 
earned their contempt. 


Here is an extract from the quarterly report of the 
Norfolk County Council, issued this week. The refer- 
ence is to material for the repair of highways. ‘‘ The 
greater portion of the granite has again been obtained 
from Belgium, the low cost of carriage enabling this 
material to compete successfully with the English 
granite. 26,842 tons of granite have been used, at an 
average cost of tos. 11d. per ton, delivered at stations 
or staithes throughout the county. We have again 
continued our endeavours to use only the best of the 
local materials; but this in many cases necessitates 
long and expensive carriage.” Certainly the advocates 
of railway naticnalisation have no better allies than the 
existing railway companies, whose preferential rates for 
foreign materials are crippling so many native industries 
for the benefit of the continent. 


It is quite clear from Mr. George Curzon’s statement 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday that the French 
authorities are losing no opportunity of promoting 
French trade in Madagascar. The attitude of certain 
zealous and jealous defenders of British rights is not 
always very reasonable on this subject. What France 
has done and is doing amounts to no more than an 
assurance to all likely customers that French goods are 
the best, and consequently that the purchaser should 


see that he gets the superior Gallic article and none’ 
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other. Some of our contemporaries seem to regard this 
as a grievance, wholly ignoring what we believe to be 
the fact that France so far has aimed not at the 
destruction of British, but at the promotion of French, 
commerce. It should be our business not to prevent 
our trade rivals going ahead, but to go ahead ourselves. 
We cannot, if we would, stop other countries from 
developing their estate, but should earnestly set about 
maintaining the development of our own. 


The French Government has not only illegally im- 
posed prohibitive duties on to British imports into 
Madagascar, but it has now prohibited the export of 
fossils and some other natural history specimens from 
Madagascar to any other country than France. This is 
a fresh illustration of French scientific jealousy and of 
the paternal protection given by the French Govern- 
ment to its scientific subjects. After the Franco- 
German war some French naturalists proposed that all 
German scientific work should be boycotted by other 
countries. In the same spirit some Parisian naturalists 
have been trying to ignore foreign contributions to the 
natural history of Madagascar. This, however, could 
not be done, since, as the French proclamation de- 
plores, the Madagascar collections in other countries 
are in some respects better than those in Paris. The 
French Government has therefore been called to the 
rescue, and foreign collectors are to be excluded from 
the island. This illiberal, narrow-minded decree is the 
more to be regretted as the zoological collections in 
Paris are not reasonably accessible to students, and the 
specimens are in many cases not properly protected 
from decay. 


Sir Blundell Maple has prepared for private circula- 
tion a Metropolitan Local Municipalities Bill, which 
would make present confusion worse confounded by the 
sporadic conversion of a vestry here and there into a 
municipality within the meaning of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Acts. It would do nothing to improve local 
government, as to all intents and purposes his new 
corporations would be but the old vestries under a 
new name, and would thus fail to attract better men. 
Some scheme for reorganizing the local government 
of London on the lines of larger local municipalities 
might work well, but not so this amateur attempt at 
legislation, which merits notice only from the claim 
made by its author that the Government approves of 
his plan. All the leading Ministers, he says, have seen 
it, and urged him to make it widely known. Very 
possible ; a ‘‘ ballon d’essai” in the region of London 
government is doubtless to their taste at this moment. 
Ministers want a line. This scheme may at least show 
them what to avoid. 


Newfoundland has again appealed to the British 
market for a loan. Her indebtedness amounts to over 
164 million dollars, and, despite the sale of a large 
portion of her assets to a private contractor, she is 
unable to make income and expenditure balance. 
Apart from the amount received under the Reid con- 
tract, the Colony would show a deficit of considerably 
over a quarter of a million dollars. The money yet to 
come from Mr. Reid may keep the wolf from the door 
for a while, but unless a material improvement takes 
place in the business of the Colony—and happily there 
are signs that trade is moving in the right direction— 
hopeless insolvency must come. Newfoundland’s affairs 
are complicated by the shiftiness of her politicians, the 
unfortunate French shore difficulty, and a total in- 
capacity on the part of her financial advisers to look 
facts fairly and squarely in the face. Sir Herbert 
Murray, who has been one of the most business-like 
Governors Newfoundland has ever had, has incurred 
much unpopularity by dotting the i’s and crossing the 
t’s since he landed in St. John’s. He recently caused 
great heartburning by threatening to publish the whole 
correspondence relating to the Reid contract. A 
Colony which refused to join the Canadian Dominion, 
but delivered itself into the hands of a railway con- 
tractor for money down, has a quaint notion of its own 
dignity and interests. Sir Herbert Murray’s resigna- 
tion, after spending less than two years in the island, 
is not a matter for surprise. 
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Of the evidence given by various eminent witnesses 
before the Liquor Commission, none is of more vital 
interest than that of Dr. Lawson Tait. For some years 
he has made a study of the alcoholic question as it 
affects women, and he confidently stated that inso- 
briety among them is on the decrease. Where women 
drink too much, he says, it will usually be found that 
they have some trouble. mental or physical, and the 
drinking habit disappears when the cause of suffering 
is removed. When we remember what a woman’s 
influence must be on the future of the race, Dr. Tait’s 
assurance that drinking among women is less preva- 
lent than it was, is a matter for national satisfaction. 


‘Sir Edward Fry’s appointment as Conciliator in the 
dispute in South Wales, combined with the satisfactory 
conclusion of the Conference between the owners and 
miners in the federation district, has greatly im- 
proved the prospects in the coal trade. The increase 
in wages agreed upon by the federation conference was, 
no doubt, facilitated by the enhanced prices which the 
failure of the output in South Wales has brought about 
in other districts. So much national inconvenience and, 
we may almost say, danger, have resulted from the 
crisis in South Wales that it is to be hoped nothing 
will occur to render Sir Edward Fry’s efforts abortive. 
If:he can discover a reasonable compromise, the masters 
will, we trust, agree to let bygones be bygones. Mr. 
Gascoyne Daiziel’s veiled suggestion that the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliator is premature is, it seems to us, 
wholly unwise and much to be deprecated. 


The selection of Sir David Patrick Chalmers, who 
served as a Colonial Office magistrate and judge on 
the West Coast from 1867 to 1877, and of Mr. E. 
Wingfield, an Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office, 
to report upon the disturbances in Sierra Leone has 
caused disappointment in West African circles. 


The Henley racing confirmed the view that the crews 
were, on the whole, below the average. The head- 
of-the-river boat from Cambridge beat the Oxford 
College crews, but was beaten by a crew, virtually an 
Oxford crew, which, as we indicated last week, though 

‘ood enough to win, was less good than usual. First 
Trinity themselves, though they possessed that chief of 
qualifications for winning a boat race, the power to row 
hard, were not good enough for the Grand Challenge. 
Of all the crews present only Eton perhaps was up 
to the Eton average, though that is a high average 
indeed. The partial victory of the head - of-the- 
river crew from Cambridge would look well for 
Cambridge rowing were it not for the defeat of the same 
Cambridge crew by a crew mainly composed of Oxford 
men, while First Trinity had not suffered like the 
Oxford colleges by having their best men picked out 
for another crew, as the best Oxford men were picked 
out by Leander. 


The defeat of the veterans for the Goblets by younger 
rivals was almost inevitable, though the older men 
made a grand fight for the pair-oared race. The pair 
that beat the veterans were two men who, each of them, 
have had much recent experience of pair-oar rowing, 
though they have not rowed much together. Fernie, 
the stroke and steersman, late stroke of the Cambridge 
University crew, has rowed repeatedly in pair-oar races 
in the last few years. Bogle, his bow, is also an ex- 
perienced pair-oarsman, so that the victory of the vete- 
rans—rowing-men of the eighties—would have been a 
miracle, though a miracle in the triumph of style 
over age. Howell, of Trinity Hall, who won the 
Sculls, an American, has proved himself the fastest 
of modern amateurs, but he is ‘‘ ugly ” enough for the 
most professional of professionals. His trainer, East, 
thinks better of him as a sculler than he does of any 
amateur. This, however, is not saying much, as the 
watermen well know that, while in rowing’a third-class 
amateur is too good for a first-class professional, in 
sculling the positions are reversed. The reason is that 
given in the new Badminton book on rowing—that 
sculling has to be cultivated by itself, apart from row- 
‘ng, and that to be great the sculler must live in his 
‘ best-boat.” 
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THE LAW AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A SERIES of recent events should set every adult 

inhabitant of these islands reflecting on the present 
state of the law in cases where capital punishment is 
involved. In primitive times the Law took its sanction 
from a supposed correspondence with divine ordinances, 
or was the imperative voice of a ruler whose decision 
was absolute. In either case it was outside of, and apart 
from, the opinion and conscience of the individual citizen. 
However these old ideas may lurk in modern views, 
the actual facts areentirely altered. The law now is the 
organized executive of the conscience of the community ; 
home secretaries, judges, and hangmen take their 
authority from no other source whatever than from the 
will of the people. Laws can be made or unmade by 
ourselves, the vesting of ultimate decisions as to life or 
death and the whole dread routine of a capital trial 
depend on ourselves. For practical reasons it is neces- 
sary that there should be specialised organs for this 
as for other activities of the state, and that these 
organs should be to a certain extent isolated from the 
rapid swayings of general opinion. No doubt, it is 
well that Parliament can be moved only slowly; that 
judges should be secure from the immediate effects of 
criticism, that changes in the law should have to act 
against a resisting inertia, but these circumstances are 
no ground for an evasion of individual responsibility. 
When the fate of a harassed and hunted creature 
depends on legal technicalities, on the judgment and 
ability of defending and prosecuting counsel, on the 
temperament of a judge, on that of a Home Secretary: 
after three weeks of solitude the poor stupefied wretch, 
at the hour when you and I turn to our morning 
letters and our morning tea, has his neck broken in 
a scene of brutal formality, it is because you and I do 
not will it otherwise. 

So easy is it, to evade unpleasant duties and be satisfied 
with the law, that we fear it would be useless to attempt 
rousing the public conscience on the whole range of its 
evasion of responsibility, and we shall direct attention 
only to the most striking iniquities of the present state 
of affairs. The Uzielli case offers the most striking 
contrast between the state of the law and the public 
conscience. It would be impossible to imagine a less 
unprepossessing case, a case in which there were less 
grounds for an extraneous sympathy with the character 
of the prisoner or the circumstances of the crime to 
influence the verdict. Dr. Collins was a man who had 
had every advantage of social and professional position, 
of medical skill and personal address, and who had yet 
before this case come to utter grief, avoiding a probably 
severe sentence for forgery only by an incident more in 
consonance with Oriental than with English courts. In 
the crime of which he was found guilty last week there 
were no extenuating circumstances, no suggestion of a 
man risking reputation for love or for friendship, or 
from any generous sentiment. It was a crime done at 
the instigation of a stranger for money. And now 
comes the most extraordinary part of the whole affair. 
When death results from the execution of a felony, the 
law calls the death wilful murder. The case was 
proved in the most absolute fashion against Collins ; 
the Judge directed the jury as to the state of the law; 
the jury by a rider showed that they had no sympathy 
with the felony, and yet they did two things. First, 
they took advantage of an obscure precedent to make 
their verdict one of manslaughter, not of murder; and, 
next, they recommended the prisoner to mercy. Con- 
sider. A strikingly bad case, a stern judge, an un- 
sympathetic jury, and yet not only a verdict much less 
serious than that required by the letter of the law but 
also a recommendation to mercy! 

The fact is that in a case of this kind the law has 
lagged far behind the progress of opinion. Without 
doubt, what lies behind the legal view of a fatal con- 
sequence of the felony involved in this case is the 
opinion that the felony, apart from any fatal con- 
sequences to the mother, is a wicked interference with 
the divinely appointed order of nature, and is, in fact, 
the murder of an unborn human soul. One great side 
of the history of human civilisation has been a gradual 
increase in the range of what is regarded as legitimate 
and not impious interference by man with the natural 
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circumstances affecting him. Not two centuries ago, 
a young woman, of noble birth, was burned alive in 
Edinburgh, by the law at the suggestion of the Church, 
for taking the advice of a wise woman to assuage the 
pains of childbirth. In this century, when chloroform 
began to be used for a similar purpose, the Church 
thundered in its wrath. We have not yet entirely out- 
grown the belief that the incidence of disease comes with 
a Divine sanction. All non-ascetic regulation of, or 
interference with, parentage is still regarded by many, 
perhaps by the majority of persons, in the fashion in 
which every attempt to control nature has been at one 
time regarded. Except so far as it involved risk to the 
mother, they would add that moral guilt was attached 
equally to felonious operations and to what are known 
as Malthusian practices. On the other hand, a large, 
intelligent and otherwise respectable minority, including 
not only those who are called materialists, but very 
many who retain the religious beliefs of our forefathers, 
respect the right of the individual to control his or her 
parentage. For such persons the only moral questions 
involved in trials such as the Uzielli case are the amount 
of risk to the life of the woman and the amount of 
professional skill employed by the doctor. We cannot 
doubt but that, when the jury gave such a verdict and 
added such a recommendation in the case of an in- 
famous prisoner, that they recognised, although they did 
not sympathise, with the difference between public con- 
science and the public law. We have no doubt that 
the law requires revision. Men dare not bring in the 
natural verdict when they feel that it would be an outrage 
to a view of human rights and responsibilities far more 
common than its public expression. 

From the practical point of view, it is the gravest of 
blunders to assign names and punishments to crimes 
graver than would be assigned by general opinion. 
For this tends to bring the law into disrepute ; if the 
verdict be guilty, the criminal undergoes a punishment 
felt to be unjust ; if the verdict be ‘‘not guilty” it may 
often be that the prisoner escapes a just lesser punish- 
ment because the infliction of the greater was feared. 
Were a cutpurse now tried for his life, he would 
inevitably be acquitted. If a man be tried for wilful 
murder when he did not deliberately intend to kill the 
patient, he is likely to escape a well-merited punish- 
ment for a lesser offence. In the case to which we 
have referred, the present condition of the law neces- 
sarily obscures consideration of a grave question that 
our civilisation must face. Informally, in all ranks ot 
life, a large number of persons have accepted one 
solution of it, and the result of the diametrical opposi- 
tion between their own view and the legal view of their 
conduct is twofold. If they are right, then the law by 
making secrecy a necessity, adds the gravest and most 
unnecessary risks to the lives of patients. If they are 
wrong, then an adequately proportioned punishment, 
which no judge and jury would refuse to inflict, might 
soon put an end to their action. 


‘ AMERICA AND SPAIN. 


FTER the annihilation of the only Spanish “ fleet in 
being” it is surely time for steps to be taken to 

put an end to the war. So long as Admiral Cervera 
had a squadron of fast cruisers and destroyers in Cuban 
waters there was always some excuse for Spanish 
optimism, but now that her sea power is a thing of 
the past both in the West and in the East, the reduction 
of Cuba no less than that of the Philippines is only a 
question of time. Spanish valour cannot now save 
Havana or Manila: both are finally isolated from 
their base of supplies, and though much blood may 
be shed, and the United States may be made to pay 
dearly for their conquest, the final result cannot be 
materially modified. Under the circumstances it is 
as much the duty of Spain to arrange terms of 
peace as it was for Lee to surrender at Appomatox. 
No one thought less of the Southern General be- 
cause he refused to continue a hopeless struggle when 
the main issue was decided, and the Spanish army in 
Cuba will forfeit none of the respect it has gained by 
its conduct throughout if it now bows to the inevitable. 
The conduct of the Spanish naval officers and men alike 
at Manila and at Santiago was worthy of the best days 
of Spanish chivalry. Spain can now yield with the con- 
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sciousness that the ‘‘ point of honour” has been fully 
satisfied. 

For the Americans, too, the opportunity is favourable. 
Her raw troops, led by officers as raw as themselves, 
have done wonders. At the beginning they lacked 
almost everything needful: they suffered terribly from 
the climate and from mismanagement in high places : 
their landing, their march on Santiago, and their 
storming of the heights to the east of that city, consti- 
tuted a feat of arms such as few nations can boast of. 
On sea the American achievements have only been 
limited by the capacity for resistance of their enemy, 
and the ‘‘ Temps” pays both nations a fine compliment 
when it explains the disappearance of the ‘‘ Second 
Armada” by declaring that ‘‘once more has the sea 
betrayed Spain for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
which appears, under whatever flag it fights, whether 
under the Stars and Stripes or under the Union Jack, to 
have all the favours of the element. If bravery, skill, 
qualities of heart and mind combined, could have saved 
Admiral Cervera, his officers, crews and vessels, on 
3 July would not have beheld the ocean close over the 
Second Armada.” Both nations having thus, by uni- 
versal testimony, vindicated their honour and their 
courage, what is there left to fight for? We shall be 
disappointed if the Americans do not recognise that 
their victory brings with it a responsibility, and that 
they are now in a position to act chivalrously towards 
an honourable opponent who if defeated, is not dis- 
graced. 

Of course Cuba must become a state of the Union 
or a self-governing state under American protection, 
and America, in view of her commercial position 
in China and Oceania, has a right to a coaling station 
in the Philippines. Also if she chooses she may take 
guarantees for the good government of the islands in 
the future. That such a_ responsibility might in- 
volve an occupation almost as prolonged as our 
occupation. of Egpyt would not perhaps diminish its 
attraction in American eyes while it might at the same 
time make the present settlement of difficulties easier 
for the Spaniards. Hawaii, Cuba, Manila—all this 
means that America has come out of her isolation and 
has put forth pretensions to enter the ranks of the great 
Powers. It is a great result after a short war—but it 
is only the beginning. Her position is as yet not estab- 
lished. It took Prussia over a century from Frederick 
the Great’s time to ensure her position, and the United 
States must not expect to gain everything at once. 

We are the more free to give this advice since we have 
from the outset warned the Washington Government of 
the unwisdom of doing unnecessary violence to the public 
conscience of Europe. What America did with regard 
to Spain’s dominion over Cuba, was, as well-informed 
Americans now acknowledge, largely a matter of doing 
the right thing in the wrong way. America has found 
that a historic nation like Spain will not be bluffed or 
bullied, although she knows that ultimately she will 
have to yield to superior force. The German example 
has not yet established itself as the accepted model of dip- 
lomatic effort, and America will find that she sometimes 
goes further by going a little round about a point instead 
of rushing at it ina fury. She is now for the first timé 
beginning to come into close contact with great Powers 
and great interests other than those of England, artd: 
the situation is new to her. Our own diplomacy which, 
to America, too often appeared to be simply a process of 
‘*backing out” was in reality an expression of the feeling 
that no possible difference of opinion was serious enough 
to justify a war between the two countries. Other 
nations have no such scruples, and no such reason for 
them, and it is well that America should realise this 
in good time. 


THE WRECK OF ‘*LA BOURGOGNE.” 


7s ramming of ‘‘La Bourgogne” by the ‘Cro- 
martyshire” resulted in a disaster as tragically 
complete as the ramming of the ‘‘ Victoria” by the 
‘* Camperdown ” in the Mediterranean a few years ago. 
Many of the details of the story must be left for con- 
firmation or denial before the Court of Inquiry which 
will be held. Its broad outline is, however, sufficiently 
distinct. The scene was some sixty miles south of 
Sable Island, to the East of Nova Scotia: the time 
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was five o’clock in the morning. Both boats moved 
through the fog sounding their horns. Most persons 
aboard both boats were still sound asleep, blissfully 
innocent of impending catastrophe. Suddenly there 
loomed up on the bows of the ‘‘Cromartyshire” a 
huge and rapidly moving liner, and the “ sailer” crashed 
into her amidships. There was an instant’s pause, and 
‘‘La Bourgogne” sheered off into the fog as mysteriously 
as she had appeared, blowing, as one witness says, 
long mournful whistles. The captain of the ‘‘Cromarty- 
shire ” looked to his own vessel, believing that she had 
probably sustained such damage that she must sink in 
a short time: but, though badly battered, she proved 
to be in no immediate danger of going down. Then 
through the fog came sounds of guns and glimpses of 
rocket-fire. Those on the ‘‘Cromartyshire” imagined 
that the other -vessel was standing by to render assist- 
ance if necessary. It was not until half an hour later, 
when the fog lifted and human-laden wreckage floated 
around the ‘‘Cromartyshire” that the truth was realised. 
In the interval a ghastly struggle for life had been 
taking place on board ‘‘ La Bourgogne.” She carried 
720 passengers and crew, and within a minute or two 
of the collision it was understood that the vessel was 
doomed. In his speech to the firemen on Saturday 
last, Lord Rosebery referred in tones of awe to that 
peculiar form of nerve known as two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage. At any time in the twenty-four 
hours a collision at sea will try the pluck of the stoutest, 
but when five hundred men and women are thrown from 
their berths at five o’clock in the morning panic is 
inevitable. Two things then are essential: Cool leader- 
ship on the part of the officers ; unflinching discipline on 
the part of the crew. And from the returns of those 
saved it is impossible wholly to avoid the conclusion 
that the crew of ‘‘ La Bourgogne” in the mad confusion, 
lost their heads, forgot their manhood, and thought 
only of themselves, as would the terror-stricken among 
the brutes. That 108 out of a crew of 220 should be 
saved, whilst only forty-nine passengers—including but 
one woman—out of 500 have survived, we fear speaks 
for itself. But responsibility does not, perhaps, rest 
with the sailors. We would utter no harsh word 
regarding the officers of ‘‘La Bourgogne,” every one 
of whom apparently lost his life at his post. But it is 
difficult not to feel that, had the captain adopted the 
stern measures which are the only hope of salvation in 
such a crisis, something like order might have been 
evolved out of the chaos, and possibly more lives might 
have been saved. An over-mastering sense of chivalry 
and honour, which was absent among the crew, may be 
accepted as an explanation of the fact that all the 
officers were drowned, whilst half the crew survive. 


- THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 


Aw Essay 1n Reatistic Criticism.—Part III. 
(continued. ) 

ON resuming these articles after an interval of eight 

or ten weeks it seems necessary to recapitulate the 
main conclusions at which I had arrived. So far from 
finding that Shakespeare had never revealed himself in 
his works we discovered that he had pictured himself as 
the hero of five dramas written at widely different 
times ; in fact that like Rembrandt he had painted his 
own portrait in all the critical periods of life; as a youth 
given over to love’s dominion in Romeo; a little later 
as a melancholy onlooker at life’s pageant in Jaques ; 
in middle age as an esthete-philosopher of kindliest 
nature in Hamlet and Macbeth; as the Duke in- 
capable of severity in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ;” and 
finally idealised almost out of likeness to humanity 
in the master-magician, Duke Prospero, who though 
possessed of supernatural powers, allowed his enemies to 
prevail against him through long years of prison-like 
exile. The proofs adduced to support this view were 
too numerous and too various to be rehearsed; but the 
chief ones may be briefly indicated. First of all it 
appeared that Shakespeare in these personages had 
manifestly been describing the same character with 
such differences only as age produces; secondly, this 
zsthetic-philosophic character is always endowed with 
the most wonderful poetic gift; Romeo, Hamlet-Mac- 
beth, and Prospero—are all one incomparable lyric poet. 
Thirdly, this self-revelation is sometimes unconscious. 
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When Shakespeare created another Hamlet in Macbeth. 
he did so unconsciously, letting himself speak in his. 
proper person, careless of the dramatic fiction ; indeed 
the characterisation of all the personages in this drama 
except Macbeth is slighter and poorer than in any other 
work of Shakespeare’s maturity. It must also be 
especially borne in mind that the historic incidents of 
the story which Shakespeare adhered to, demanded a 
different sort of protagonist. The man must be hard 
and cruel, as Holinshed pictures Macbeth, who could 
pass from murder to murder till he estranged all sym- 
pathy, or else he must be held to his dread purpose 
by some soul-subduing passion such as ambition. 
But Macbeth, the gentle-kind! philosopher-poet, has no. 
spur, as he admits himself, to prick the sides of his 
intent, for, Hamlet-like, he sees. that vaulting ambition 
o’erleaps itself and falls; Macbeth, who cannot say 
‘* Amen” when he has ‘ most need of blessing”; Mac- 
beth, who can find no other motive for murder but 
fear (the gentle deer’s reason for offence), is the most 
impossible trebly-dyed murderer that stage or story has. 
seen. The incongruity between the man and his deeds. 
is so astounding that the play is only saved by its mira- 
culous lyrics and by that atmosphere of the supernatural 
which lulls the reasoning faculties to sleep by a cunning 
display of incredibilities. The only possible explanation 
of such a mistake is that in this midmost period of 
his life Shakespeare, having lost the illusions of youth, 
found his only consolation in that intimate self-re- 
vealing which, to the poet, is a mitigation of all 
personal afflictions. To rail at fortune, to give musical 
utterance to his doubts and despairings soothed the 
restless soul of Hamlet, and to tell life that it is but an 
idiot’s tale, full of sound and fury, without purpose or 
meaning, was Macbeth’s sole satisfaction. What the 
tragedy was, or what the tragedies were, that: opened 
Shakespeare’s eyes to the deceptions of hope, and to 
the weary emptiness of life, no one may say with 
certainty ; but for reasons that will hereafter appear, it 
seems to me probable that he had found himself bank- 
rupt in love and in the hope of love for some time 
before his belief in human justice and kindliness was 
wrecked. That he had given himself to the passion of 
love with an absolute abandonment there can be no 
doubt whatever. Even if the sonnets did not exist, 
this would still find proof sufficient in Romeo and in 
Othello. It was, of course, the failure of this over- 
mastering passion that brought the poet to the brink 
of madness; but this fatal deception seems to have 
been followed by some exterior defeat of hope, such as 
may be found perhaps in the execution of the ‘‘ courtly 
and learned” Essex. However this may be, I must now 
return to my argument. It is manifest that the essential 
identity of Macbeth and Hamlet, first indicated in these 
papers, establishes as nothing else could the theory 
that in painting Hamlet-Macbeth Shakespeare was 
painting himself. Fourthly, we found that whenever 
Shakespeare fell out of any character he was painting 
he was sure to assume the character of Hamlet and 
speak with Hamlet’s voice. As an instance of this 
we took passages in Othello—a character most opposed 
to that of Hamlet—which show the poetic temperament 
and not that of the man of action. I now intend to 
indicate similar slips even in Falstaff and other 
characters. 

But first of all I must make another digression. 

While writing, the thought occurs to me that 
some acute dialectician might try to turn one of 
my arguments against the theory I have set forth in 
these papers. A Polos of debate, led away by zest of 
argument, might contend that Shakespeare showed in 
his dramas a marked liking for men of action, and that 
the poet himself was therefore probably rather a man 
of deeds than a philosopher and a lover of words. ‘*Who 

1 Since the publication of my first three articles, Sir Henry Irvi 
has lectured before a distinguished audience on the character o 
Macbeth. His opinion is that ‘‘ Shakespeare has presented Macbeth 
as one of the most bloodthirsty, most hypocritical villains in his long 

Striding the blast.” 

This ridiculous fustian seemed to him ‘‘ very beautiful.” Now alk 
this was perfectly gratuitous. No one outside Brixton needed to be 
informed that a man might have merit as an actor and yet be without 
any understanding of psychology or any taste in letters. 
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tells you,” such a disputant might ask, ‘‘ that Shake- 
speare was the type of man portrayed in Romeo, Hamlet- 
Macbeth, and Prospero, rather than the type shown in 
Hotspur, and in the famous Bastard and in King 
Harry the Fifth, andin Othello?” The question, I think, 
not only answers itself, but brings corroboration to my 
argument. Did Sophocles love Antigone-Electra or 
Ismene-Chrysothemis best? There can be no doubt in 
any one’s mind that he preferred Antigone and Electra 
to their weaker sisters. Ismene is a mere sketch from 
life, while Antigone is a completed portrait, which in 
its ideal perfection betrays the personal admiration of the 
poet. In the same way Shakespeare’s men of action are 
mere sketches in comparison to the intimate portrait 
he has left us of the zsthete-philosopher-poet, with 
his humane, reflective, and melancholy temperament. 
Furthermore, and this is decisive, the portraits of his 
men of action all vary : Hotspur is unlike the Bastard, 
and Harry the King is in some respects unlike Othello, 
while all the portraits of the man of words are mani- 
festly of the same person. 

Nevertheless, as I do not wish to deform the truth by 
exaggeration, I admit the fact willingly that Shakespeare 
in early life had an unbounded admiration for men of 
action. Helived,as we know, amidthe stir of greatdeeds, 
and some of the makers of history were his personal 
friends. The whole truth can be divined from Hamlet. 
Hamlet in youth loved manly exercises, was indeed 

‘‘ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers,” 
—a sort of ideal of complete manhood. He gradually 
became one-sided: even at the last, however, ‘‘ there’s 
something dangerous in him,” as he said himself. -But 
the philosophic, zsthetic temperament brought about 
a sedentary habit of life: he grew scant of breath, and 
resolution was sicklied o’er by thought. What Carlyle 
said of Shakespeare remains true, however, of Hamlet, 
**he had a good stroke in him.” That Hamlet in this 
particular as in so many others gives us the true key to 
Shakespeare’s nxture finds corroboration in the fact that 
as he advancd in life Shakespeare painted men of 
action but rarely, while in his youth they were 
his favourite subjects. The critic must take into ac- 
count all the possibilities of Shakespeare’s nature, though 
some of them were doubtless impaired by disuse. Had 
the poet been trained to action as he was to thought 
and art, he might have made a great leader of men. 
He himself probably cherished this superstition as to 
his powers ; again we go to ‘‘Hamlet:” Fortinbras says 
of him: 
** Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally. . . .” 

In his early plays, and especially in his histories, 
Shakespeare betrayed himself but seldom in his character- 
drawing; he painted life as he saw it around him, 
alert and active, and the personages of history filled and 
satisfied his mind; but as he grew to self-consciousness, 
and came to use stories more freely, he took delight in 
painting sides of himself in Romeo and Jaques, and at 
length gave us the perfected portrait in Hamlet-Macbeth, 
and lastly a sort of ideal sketch in Duke Prospero. 

After this long digression | may now return to Fal- 
staff, the only other masterpiece of Shakespearean 
portraiture that can for a moment be compared with 
Hamlet or Macbeth. 

To find faults in Falstaff is a task almost impossible, 
and if easy, it would still be an offence to those capable 
of gratitude. I would as soon criticise Ariel’s most 
exquisite lyric, or the impeccable loveliness of the 
“Dove Sono,” as weigh the rich words of the King of 
Comedy in small balances of reason. Still, my purpose 
compelling, I transcribe the following passage, a passage 
of purest poetry though written as prose; ‘‘Let us 
be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions 
of the moon; and let men say we be men of good 
government, being governed, as the sea is, by our 
noble and chaste mistress, the moon, under whose 
countenance we—steal.” Shakespeare has turned this 
‘« Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions of 
‘the moon... . governed as the sea is by our noble 
and chaste mistress,” into a sort of prose by adding 
unnecessary, halting words, but still the phrases sing to 
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one in the unmistakeable accent of the master-poet. 
It is in truth very difficult to make the first words of a 
person sharply characteristic; one is apt to work oneself 
into a new character bit by bit; it is only the sensitive 
self-consciousness of our time that demands an absolute 
fidelity in characterisation from the first word to the 
last. But though the belief that Shakespeare took 
some little time to realise that he was speaking as 
Falstaff and not as Shakespeare be well sustained, it is 
still a heresy, and the true faith is that the white-bearded 
old footpad who cheered on his fellow-ruffians with 
‘* Strike. . . + Bacon-fed Knaves! they hate us 
youth: down with them! fleece them!” and again 
“*On, bacons, on! What ye Knaves! young men must 
live!” is the most splendid piece of portraiture in the 
world’s fiction. 

Who but Falstaff would have found his self-justifica- 
tion in his youth, splendide mendax! and yet the excuse 
is as true to his sack-heated blood when he uses it 
on Gadshill, as it was true also to fact when he first 
used it forty years before. I ascribe these illuminating 
flashes to ‘‘ Falstaff,” and not to Shakespeare, for no 
imagination in the world has yet accomplished such a 
miracle; as a miracle of representment Falstaff is 
astonishing enough, as a miracle of creation he is 
simply unthinkable. I would rather believe that Falstaff 
made Shakespeare than that Shakespeare made Falstaff 
without a living model. All hail to thee, inimitable, in- 
comparable Jack! Never before or since has poet been 
blessed with such a teacher, as rich and laughterful, 
as mendacious and corrupting as life itself. This 
draught of humour is inexhaustible because now Thor’s 
horn reaches to life’s sea. And so I take reluctant 
leave of Falstaff, finding it even harder and more 
disagreeable to criticise him than it was to criticise 
Othello. It is curious but not perhaps: especially 
edifying to notice that Autolycus is a younger brother 
of Falstaff tricked out prettily by the poet’s later art, but 
infinitely thinner and lighter than his prototype, as 
an echo is lighter than the human voice that calls it 
into being. Consider how they both dislike even the 
mention of death. Falstaff says,— 

‘*-Peace good Doll! do not speak like a Death’s-head ; 

Do not bid me remember mine end.” 

And Autolycus,— 

‘* For the life to come I sleep out the thought of it.” 
This similarity of feeling is enough in itself to establish 
a relationship between the two characters. 

Falstaff and Othello are the two most perfect 
examples of Shakespeare’s splendid faculty of obser- 
vation ; the first he painted from a living model, 
copying nature with the extraordinary care and fidelity 
which the great artist in early youth generally uses ; 
the second is taken from life too, but is a composite 
of half-a-dozen persons. Othello is more of a type 
and less of an individual man than Falstaff; the 
artist’s art has increased while his love of life and 
his interest in life have diminished. Even in these two 
master instances, however, we have found the poet now 
and then speaking through the mask of his creatures ; 
it might therefore almost be taken for granted that in 
more carelessly finished puppets, or in puppets more 
nearly resembling himself, Shakespeare has still more 
frequently revealed sides of his own nature. 

In the past two months a number of persons! have 


1 One of my correspondents, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, has been 
kind enough to send me an article contributed to ‘‘Colbourn’s 
Magazine” in 1873, in which he declares that “‘we look upon 
Hamlet as being no other than Shakespeare himself . . . . because 


Hamlet is the most | painted character in literature.” 


He goes on to say that ‘*Shakespeare seems to have kept a sort 
of Hamlet note-book, full of Hamlet thoughts, of which ‘To be 
or not to be’ may be taken as the type. ese he was burdened 
with. These did he cram into Hamlet as far as he could, and then 
he tossed the others indiscriminately into other plays, tragedies and 
histories, perfectly regardless of the character who uttered them.” 
Though Mr. Watts-Dunton sees that some of these ‘‘ Hamlet thoughts” 
are to be found in Macbeth and Prospero and Claudio, it seems to me 
that his statement of the case is too loose to be accepted. Nevertheless 
the statement itself is very interesting and deserves more notice than 
has been accorded to it. Another friend writes to me that Mr. Churton 
Collins’ lectures on Hamlet have always been prefaced by the remark, 
“‘To Hamlet a peculiar interest belongs—for it stands we feel in the 
same relation to Shakespeare as Faust to Goethe; it is the work 
into which he has put most of himself; it is a profound and subtle 
study of the esthetic and philosophic nature.” I am delighted to find 
nye supported at any rate to some extent by so admirable a scholar 
critic. 
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written to me pointing out that Shakespeare shows him- 
self very clearly in Claudio (‘‘ Measure for Measure”’). 
But Claudio is so unimportant a character, and is so 
feebly sketched, that I would rather put it that the poet 
Shakespeare could not avoid the temptation to write 
another great lyric on death, which should rank with 
Hamlet’s soliloquy and Macbeth’s. The likeness is un- 
mistakeable, — 
** Aye, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” 
Some one must surely have noticed how closely the 
last lines of this magnificent poem resemble the words 
of Achilles in the eleventh book of the Odyssey,— 
‘* The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury or imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
But how infinitely truer, bolder, and more powerful is 
Shakespeare’s statement than Homer’s! 

I may now summarise this portion of my argument. 
Though neither Othello nor Falstaff nor Claudio re- 
sembles Shakespeare in the least, yet they all now and 
then betray their creator, the great lyric poet that 
revealed himself most fully in Hamlet and Macbeth. It 
is merely the truth to say that at some moment or other 
Shakespeare has used every one of his creatures as the 
mouthpiece of a personal emotion. It was not Polonius 
who told his son,— 

** This above all,—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
It was not the artless Ophelia who praised Hamlet with 
such consummate art,— 
‘*O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown.” 
The so-called ‘‘purple patches” in Shakespeare’s works, 
all betray the zsthete-philosopher-poet. We might take 
the first lines of ‘‘ Richard III.,” or the song in the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” or the words of the Bishop 
of Carlisle in ‘‘ Richard II.,” or the confession of 
‘« King Henry V.,” quoted by Matthew Arnold as one 
of the most beautiful of lyrics, or what Posthumus 
thinks of death, or what Portia says of mercy. By the 
way, the dramatic absurdity of this last speech when 
placed in the mouth of a girl and addressed to ‘‘ the 
dog of a Jew” whose life she holds in her hand, 
has never yet, so far as I know, been pointed 
out,— 

** The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though Justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 

Now how must this appeal have affected the Jew 
Shylock? It seems to me that it must have irritated and 
angered him; he was no “‘ thronéd monarch” but an out- 
cast, a pariah spat upon and reviled. If addressed to a 
great monarch, however, the speech would not only be 
appropriate but touching. I cannot help believing that 
Shakespeare in this speech made Portia the mouthpiece 
of his own appeal to Elizabeth on behalf of Essex. I 
may be mistaken in saying Essex, for historical accuracy 
is beyond my patience, but that the appeal is to Shake- 
speare’s sovereign and is a personal appeal there can 
scarcely be any doubt to those who know how carefully 
at this period of his life the poet sought to maintain 
the dramatic fiction. Such a mistake, therefore, must 
have been due to some imperious personal motive. 
Note, too, how Portia in the words, ‘‘ Therefore, Jew,” 
to ‘‘deeds of mercy”... . . makes the additional 
mistake of treating the Jew as if he were a Christian. 
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To appeal to him as to a Christian monarch is an odd 
way of handling Shylock. 

With these few instances I bring this part of my 
thesis to an end ; it is not a very important part of my 
argument, nor a part that admits of absolute demon- 
stration ; but it should be remembered that in such a 
demonstration as this, corroborations act in geometric 
progression towards certainty, and not in a mere addi- 
tion. Still, I pass on gladly to some indications of 
Shakespeare’s nature which though scarcely to be 
questioned even by the most obstinate controvertists, 
throw some new light upon the man himself. 

It has been taken in some quarters that the picture 
presented in these papers of Shakespeare as painted by 
himself in Romeo, Hamlet-Macbeth and Prospero is 
the man, Shakespeare, in his habit as he lived. But I 
have nowhere tried to persuade my readers of the truth 
of this assumption. It is undoubtedly the fact that 
Shakespeare in these four self-revealing dramas has 
given us objectively, or, rather, dramatically, the main 
outlines of his own character; but these outlines re- 
quire to be modified, as I hinted in the beginning, by 
subtle and unconscious self-revelations before we can 
feel sure that our portrait is a perfect likeness of the 
man. And, finally, this complete portrait itself must be 
tested by our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life ; if the 
picture fits the frame of reality we may be certain that 
it is the true portrait. It remains for me in the next 
papers to put in such features of his character as 
Shakespeare did not care to reveal, as well as those 
which he perhaps regarded as too unimportant to be 
worth revealing. FRANK HarrIs. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE SANTIAGO SEA-FIGHT. 


[* is too early as yet to draw any very striking de- 

ductions from the sea-fight off Santiago. The 
accounts hitherto received are confusing and contra- 
dictory as to details. This is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that for the most part they are 
written by inexpert reporters from hearsay evidence. 
Two facts do, however, appear to emerge from this 
maze of contradiction. The first is that the Spanish 
destroyers failed hopelessly, the second is that armour 
has, as at the Yalu, been proved of immense value. 
It may be doubted whether the failure of the ‘* Pluton” 
and ‘‘ Furor” is fatal to the type of torpedo craft. 
The Spanish ‘‘Oquendo” and ‘‘ Vizcaya” were cer- 
tainly better ships in design, speed and armament than 
the American ‘‘Texas;” and therefore because the 
‘* Oquendo” was destroyed and the ‘‘ Texas” was one 
of the destroyers, it would be ridiculous to conclude 
that the ‘‘Oquendo” is proved bad and the ‘‘ Texas” 
good. The difference, and the explanation of the 
defeat of one and the victory of the other, lie in the 
men. So with the torpedoers. The ‘Pluton” or 
‘* Furor” in British or American hands might well have 
left their mark upon Schley’s fleet. Their engines and 
torpedoes would have been ‘in good order, and their 
speed somewhere near the trial figure. That the 
Spanish destroyers could not steam fast is clear from 
the fact that the 17-knot ‘‘ Gloucester” was able to 
keep up with them. 

Yet when this is said, evidence against the torpedo 
vessel is accumulating. The moral effect of her onset 
—from which so much has been expected—seems not 
to shake the Yankee seaman’s nerve. At San Juan the 
**St. Louis” sent the ‘‘ Terror” crawling back into 
port with shots in her engines. At Santiago the 
**Brooklyn” hardly took any notice when the two 
destroyers ran at her. The fragility of these little 
vessels has been illustrated by the melancholy vicis- 
situdes of the Spanish flotillas, and by constant small 
accidents even in the American boats. 

To turn to the second point. It should be under- 
stood that the ‘‘ Vizcaya,” ‘‘ Oquendo” and ‘‘ Teresa” 
differ wholly in type from the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon.” 
They are of the same size, and all four are ‘‘ armoured 
cruisers”; that is all the resemblance which exists. 
The first three have belts of 10-inch steel, 216 feet long 
and 54 feet wide on the water-line, and no other armour 
except turrets for the two heavy guns. The ‘‘ Colon,” 
on the other hand, has a belt 328 feet long, 8} feet wide 
and 6 inches thick. Above it comes a strong quadri- 
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lateral citadel, 120 feet long, of 6-inch armour, in 
which all the powerful guns—eighteen in number— 
are mounted. The ‘‘ Vizcaya” represents the old 
British type of armoured cruisers; the ‘‘Colon” the 
French ‘‘ Dupuy-de-Léme” type and Italian ideas, 
against which this country has persistently set its face. 
Four years ago I called attention, in a signed article, 
to the absolute certainty of the fact that such a ship 
as the ‘“‘Colon” could whip the unarmoured cruiser. 
And the practical proof? At Santiago, the ‘‘ Vizcaya” 
class were finished in forty-five minutes. The ‘‘ Colon” 
faced the fire of the ‘‘ Oregon,” a battleship of simply 
overwhelming strength, and of the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” a good 
armoured cruiser, for four hours. When she sur- 
rendered no very serious damage had been done to her 
by the tremendous and accurate fire of the Americans, 
if we can believe their reporters. In other words, this 
widely distributed 6-inch armour enabled her to stand 
up to ships of a superior class ; and, could her gunners 
only have hit the target, the Americans might have had 
a very unpleasant surprise. 

I had hoped when the construction of the armoured 
cruiser of the ‘‘ Cressy ” class was announced last year, 
that we were at last going to get ships of the ‘‘ Colon” 
type. My heart sank when this year the design of these 
new ships was made known. They have a belt 230 feet 
long, 114 feet broad and 6 inches thick on the water- 
line ; no armoured citadel, no belt from end to end as 
in the ‘‘Colon;” and their armament is weaker than 
hers. On the other hand, they are faster and they have 
little patches of plating over their guns. But then they 
are twice the ‘‘Colon’s” size. Though these facts are 
technical, they are worthy of study. It would seem 
that we are not getting the best and most “‘ battle- 
worthy” type of cruiser, even now. I say nothing of 
our ten gigantic unarmoured cruisers, built between 
1893 and 1898—a dangerous extravagance in the face 
of the ‘‘ Dupuy-de-Léme.” Already, says that cheerful 
organ ‘‘ Le Yacht,” they are obsolete ! 

H. W. WILson. 


EEL-FISHING. 


_o are many ways of catching eels, but none of 
them, I believe, are generally counted amongst 
the higher kinds of sport. Certainly any one who tries 
it for the first time with rod and line in the ordinary 
way will be inclined to leave it for the future to such 
small boys as can find diversion in unravelling a 
knotted and tangled line for the greater part of the 
day. Sniggling is another method of eel-fishing. ‘‘I 
have taken many a good eel by sniggling,” says Isaac 
Walton, ‘‘and have been much pleased with that 
sport ;” but even Walton’s recommendation and 
example have not made sniggling popular. The 
equipment for it is a few yards of stout string with a 
baited hook at the end. Choosing a warm day when 
the water is low and clear, you look for eel-holes in the 
shingle or mud, and with the point of a stick place the 
hook in the mouth of the hole and wait till the eel 
draws it in and gorges it. Then it is ‘‘ pull devil, pull 
baker ” till you get him out or the tackle breaks. 

With all respect to the father of anglers, there are 
many better ways of spending a warm day in summer. 
Then, too, the various rustic methods of providing eel 
pies and stews for family consumption can hardly be 
classed as sport. Night lines, spearing and eel traps 
are the favourite devices. The keeper on one of the 
Norfolk broads recently showed me an ingenious form 
of trap of his own. You take a fair-sized sack—the 
coarser the sacking the better—and stuff it with straw, 
with a dead rat or some scraps of meat amongst the 
straw for bait, and a stone or two to sink the whole 
thing. Tie the mouth of the sack firmly, and make two 
or three holes in it by pulling the sacking apart without 
breaking the strands, and leave it in the water for a 
couple of days. The eels make their way in through 
the holes, apparently lose themselves in the straw and 
are unable to escape; for the trap is a veritable bag of 
serpents when taken up. Netting, again, is not in the 
sportsman’s list. It is a business, a permanent occu- 


pation, with the market for its objective ; although, in 
that respect, it does not greatly differ from pheasant 
shooting and salmon fishing, and other lordly forms of 
And a very delightful occu- 


commercial speculation. 
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pation it is, too. The eel sets—* eel bucks,” in 
Thames vernacular—are generally planted down in 
some charming reach of the river, and the fisherman 
lives on the spot in a tiny houseboat, which is generally 
an ordinary ship’s boat with a roofed-over room built 
up in it, like a large toy Noah’s ark. Here he passes 
the summer and autumn, taking up his nets at intervals 
and sending off his catch by wherry or carrier to the 
nearest station for market. In the winter there is 
always plenty of marsh work for him—reed-cutting and 
the like—and wild fowling to his heart’s content. 
Many a too short summer night have I spent with these 
eel-fishers, with tobacco, a can of ale and a draught- 
board to speed the time, the little door thrown wide 
open to the fragrant night air, and the game or talk 
interrupted now and again by an exchange of greetings 
in the dark with some wherry, for whose passage the 
top rope of the nets must be slackened and lowered. 
It is one of the most alluring occupations in the world, 
and makes one wonder how people can be contented 
with literature, politics, the higher life and all such 
dyspeptic botherations—a wonder that comes over one, 
Sg with every sort of decently human open-air 
ife. 

There remains one method of eel fishing to which I owe 
many pleasant hours. It is not in the angling books, and 
has never atained to the dignity of mention in sporting 
literature ; but as a means of passing a summer night 
in some remote river nook it is worth record. For a 
rod you take a stout and non-flexible stick about five 
feet long, with a short length of strong cord tied to it. 
At the end of the cord you fix a small leaden weight ; 
and your bait is a bunch of earth-worms about the size 
of your fist, threaded on worsted. This is tied to the 
end of the line so that the weight hangs in the middle 
of it. You drop down stream at sunset and choose 
some spot where the shallow water runs over clear 
and weedless gravel, moor close up to the bank and 
wait for the dark. The bait is lowered till you feel the 
weight just touch the bottom, and you keep it gently 
moving up and down for about an inch. A slight tug 
at the bait tells you when an eel nibbles. As soon as 
you feel it you draw up steadily but quickly till the bait 
hangs over the boat: then your eel drops off of its own 
accord. Its teeth become entangled in the worsted just 
long enough to enable you to get it over the boat. 
The same bait serves for the whole night ; there are no 
hooks to attend to—nothing but lifting the rod over 
and dropping it out again. The lift is rather awkward 
to learn properly at first ; you will most likely lose nine 
of your first ten bites through the angler’s natural 
tendency to strike at the nibble, and so jerk the eel off. 
It must be a steady, even lift without any jerk whatever. 
The darker the night the better: moonlight spoils the 
sport entirely, for then the eels will not hang further 
than the surface of the water. 

There is a wonderful beauty in the passing of the 
still night as you sit there. The slow moving of the 
faint light of the under-world sun along the northern 
horizon and the wheeling of the stars-above the tree- 
tops give a greater sense of space and solitude than 
can come from daylight crowded with near details ; and 
the shadowy water reflecting the stars seems to be of 
infinite depth and mystery. The most familiar bits of 
river scenery are strange, and the world is full of the 
most curious noises. The occasional faint rustle of 
some creeping thing through the undergrowth on the 
bank makes you ‘‘all ears” till it ceases. Far away a 
reed warbler sings at intervals in the night: now and 
again a cuckoo calls sleepily once or twice and is 
answered from some distant wood. Then, with a 
suddenness that startles you, a nightjar shatters the 
quietness which the other bird voices have only ac- 
centuated, and for ten minutes, without a pause fo 
for breath, keeps up its rattling note—churr-r-r: and 
then ceases as suddenly as it began. The heart 
of the night opens, fold on fold, like a flower, fragrant 
with unseen meadowsweet, till suddenly the dewy 
sensation of approaching morning strikes across it, 
and you begin to see the shapes of things dimly as the 
light spreads up the east, changing from silver to an 
amber clearness in which the stars are melted, and 
from amber to the orange light of widening day. 
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*“CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 


KS tricolor floats over the Lyceum, and the critics 
are debating, with such animation as they can 
muster (at the fag-end of an arduous season) for a play 
written in a language to which they secretly prefer 
their own, whether ‘‘ Cyrano” be a classic. Paris has 
declared it to be a classic, and, international courtesy 
apart, July is not the month for iconoclasm. And so 
the general tendency is to accept ‘‘ Cyrano” in the 
spirit in which it has been offered to us. I my- 
self go with that tendency. Even if I could, I 
would not whisk from the brow of M. Rostand, 
the talented boy-playwright, the laurels which Paris 
has so reverently imposed onit. For, even if ‘* Cyrano” 
be not a classic, it is at least a wonderfully in- 
nious counterfeit of one, likely to deceive experts 
ar more knowing than I am. M. Rostand is not a 
reat original genius like (for example) M. Maeterlinck. 
ite comes to us with no marvellous revelation, but he 
is a gifted, adroit artist, who does with freshness and 
great force things that have been done before; and he is, 
at least, a monstrous fine fellow. His literary instinct is 
almost as remarkable as his instinct for the ¢echnzguwe—the 
pyrotechnique—of the theatre, insomuch that I can read 
**Cyrano” almost as often, with almost as much 
en as I could see it played. Personally, I like the 
yzantine manner in literature better than any other, 
and M. Rostand is nothing if not Byzantine : his lines 
are loaded and encrusted with elaborate phrases and 
curious conceits, which are most fascinating to any one 
who, like me, cares for such things. Yet, strange as it 
seems, none of these lines are amiss in the theatre. 
All the speeches blow in gusts of rhetoric straight over 
the footlights into the very lungs of the audience. 
Indeed, there is this unusual feature in M. Rostand’s 
talent, that he combines with all the verbal preciosity of 
extreme youth the romantic ardour and technical ac- 
complishment of middle-age. Hence the comparative 
coldness with which he is regarded in Paris by /es jeunes, 
who naturally do not like to scratch Mallarmé and find 
Sardou. Not the debased Sardou himself has the 
dramaturgic touch more absolutely than has M. Rostand. 
But M. Rostand is not, like M. Sardou, a mere set of 
fingers with the theatre at the tips of them. On the 
contrary, he is a brain and a heart and all sorts of good 
things which atone for—or, rather, justify—the fact 
that ‘‘Cyrano” is of the stage stagey. It is rather 
silly to chide M. Rostand for creating a character 
and situations which are unreal if one examine them from 
a non-romantic standpoint. It is silly to insist, as one 
or two critics have insisted, that Cyrano was a fool and 
a blackguard, in that he entrapped the lady of his heart 
into marriage with a vapid impostor. The important 
and obvious point is that Cyrano, as created by M. 
Rostand, is a splendid hero of romance. If you have 
any sensibility to romance, you admire him so immensely 
as to be sure that whatever he may have done was for 
the best. All the characters and all the incidents in the 
play have been devised for the glorification of Cyrano, 
and are but, as who should say, so many rays of 
lime-light converging upon him alone. And that is as 
it should be. The romantic play which survives the 
pressure of time is always that which contains some 
one central figure, to which everything is subordinate 
—a one-part play, in other words. The part of 
Cyrano is one which, unless I am much mistaken, 
the great French actor in every future generation will 
desire to play. Cyrano will soon crop up in opera and 
in ballet. Cyrano is, in fact, as inevitably a fixture in 
romance as Don Quixote or Don Juan, Punch or 
Pierrot. Like them, he will never be out of date. But 
prophecy is dangerous? Of course it is. That is the 
whole secret of its fascination. Besides, I have a 
certain amount of reason in prophesying on this point. 
Realistic figures perish necessarily with the generation 
in which they are created, and their place is taken by 
figures typical of the generation which supervenes. 
But romantic figures belong to no period, and time does 
not dissolve them. Already Ibsen is rather out of date 
—even Mr. Archer has washed his hands of Ibsen— 
whilst the elder Dumas is still thoroughly in touch with 
the times. Cyrano will survive because he is practically 
a new type in drama. I know that the motives of self- 
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sacrifice-in-love and of beauty-adored-by-a-grotesque 
are as old, and as effective, as the hills, and have been 
used in literature again and again. I know that self-sacri- 
fice is the motive of most successful plays. But, so far as 
I know, beauty-adored-by-a-grotesque has never been 
used with the grotesque as stage-hero. At any rate it has. 
never been used so finely and so tenderly as by M. Ros- 
tand, whose hideous’ swashbuckler with the heart of 
gold and the talent for improvising witty or beautiful 
verses—Caliban + Tartarin + Sir Galahad + Theodore 
Hook was the amazing recipe for his concoction—is 
far too novel, I think, and too convincing, and too 
attractive, not to be permanent. Whether, in the mean- 
time, Cyrano’s soul has, as M. Rostand gracefully de- 
clares, passed into ‘‘ vous, Coquelin,” I am not quite 
sure. I should say that some of it—the comic, which 
is, perhaps, the greater part of it—has done so. But I 
am afraid that the tragic part is still floating somewhere, 
unembodied. Perhaps the two parts will never be 
embodied together in the same actor. Certainly, the 
comic part will never have a better billet than its first. 
I have said that the play is unlikely to suffer under 
the lapse of time. But though it has no special place 
in time, in space it has its own special place. It is 
a work charged with its author’s nationality, and only 
the compatriots of its author can to the full appreciate 
it. Much of its subtlety and beauty must necessarily be 
lost upon us others. To translate it into English were 
a terrible imposition to set any one, and not even the 
worst offender in literature deserves such a punishment. 
To adapt it were harder than all the seven labours of 
Hercules rolled into one, and would tax the guile and 
strength of even Mr. Louis Parker. The characters in 
the ‘‘Chemineau” had no particular racial charac- 
teristics, and their transportation to Dorsetshire did 
them no harm. But there is no part of England which 
corresponds at all to the Midi. An adaptor of 
‘*Cyrano” might lay the scene in Cornwall, call the 
play ‘‘Then shall Cyrano die?” and write ina sixth 
act with a chorus of fifty thousand Cornishmen bent 
on knowing the reason why, or he might lay it in 
any of the other characteristic counties of Eng- 
land, but I should not like to answer for the 
consequences. However, the play will of course be 
translated as it stands. And,’ meanwhile, no one 
should neglect this opportunity of seeing the original 
production. There is so much action in the piece, and 
the plot itself is so simple, that even those who know 
no French at all can enjoy it. And the whole setting of 
the piece is most delightful. I was surprised on the 
first night to see how excellent was the stage manage- 
ment. Except a pair of restive and absurd horses, 
there was no hitch, despite the difference of the Lyceum 
and the Porte Saint Martin. Why, by the way, are 
real horses allowed on the stage, where their hoofs. 
fall with a series of dull thuds, which entirely destroy 
illusion? Cardboard horses would be far less of a 
nuisance and far more convincing. However, that isa 
detail. I wish all my readers to see ‘*Cyrano.” It 
may not be the masterpiece I think it, but at any rate 
it is one’s money’s-worth. The stalls are fifteen shillings 
a-piece, but there are five acts, and all the five are 
fairly long, and each of them is well worth. three 
shillings. Even if one does not like the play, it will be 
something, hereafter, to be able to bore one’s grand- 
children by telling them about Coquelin as Cyrano. 
Max. 


“THE NIBELUNG’S RING” AT COVENT. 
GARDEN. 


EALLY, it was too bad of Mr. Schulz-Curtius to 
take me so seriously. That is the worst of giving 
an idea to these impulsive young people—they always 
carry it too far. When I spoke of my old yearning to 
destroy every living prima donna, how was I to suspect 
that Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s men would immediately com- 
mence dropping pieces of scenery on them? Such a 
plan is foolish: it is an unpardonable waste of good 
scenery ; and besides, in the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” Miss 
Saville had not been playing the prima donna at all, but 
on the contrary had been singing and acting very 
prettily indeed. I hope she was not badly hurt. 
Quite a fierce little controversy has raged lately in 
the columns of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” and all about 
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the ‘‘ meaning” of the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” and the 


behaviour of Briinnhilde. Mr. Shaw has played Devil’s 
Advocate for Wagner, declaring the ‘‘ Dusk of the 
Gods” to be irrelevant and operatic (as if that mat- 
tered); Mr. Ashton Ellis and Mr. Edward Baughan, 
two mad Wagnerians, have rushed in to defend to 
protect Wagner from Mr. Shaw (as if he needed pro- 
tection). In reading the various letters, my soul has 
been moved to admiration and reverent awe by the 
ingenuity displayed by the various correspondents in 
their endeavours to make the easy difficult, the 
perfectly plain crooked. Wagner took enormous pains 
to make Briinnhilde a living character, that is to say, 
to show us her inmost soul so vividly that we know 
why she did anything or everything without even think- 
ing about it ; he set her on the stage where we see her 
in the flesh, behaving precisely as any woman—of her 
period—would behave. And now these excellent 
gentlemen come along and tell us that because Wag- 
mer at one time or another thought of handling her 
story, and the.story of Wotan and Siegfried, in this or 
that way, therefore Wagner ‘‘ meant” this or that, and 
failed or succeeded, or changed his original plan or held 
fast to it. All these things have nothing to do with the 
drama that is played on the stage: by that alone, and 
by none of his earlier ideas, is Wagner to be judged: 
he is to ‘be judged by the effect and conviction 
of the finished play. Now it seems to me that in 
the finished play Briinnhilde is neither ‘‘a glorious 
woman ”—z.e. an Adelphi melodramatic heroine—nor 
*fa deceitful, vindictive woman”—z.e. an Adelphi 
melodramatic villainess. Also, while considered by itself, 
the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” is interesting mainly on 
account of the music, considered in association, as 
Wagner wished, and as one must—for after all it is 
but the final act of a stupendous drama, and it is unfair 
.and foolish to consider any one act of a drama alone— 
with the other minor dramas of the greater drama ‘‘The 
Nibelung’s Ring,” it is dramatically not only interesting, 
absorbing, but absolutely indispensable, true, inevitable. 
It is true enough that the ‘‘ Ring” suffered through the 
fact that Wagner took nearly a quarter of a century to 
carry out his plan, and during this period his views on 
life changed greatly ; yet nevertheless the ‘‘ Dusk of the 
Gods” stands as the noble, in fact the only possible, 


“conclusion to a story which is, on the whole, splendidly 


told. 

When seeing the ‘‘ Valkyrie” one thinks of Sieglinde 
or Siegmund or Briinnhilde ; when listening to ‘‘ Sieg- 
ifried”” one thinks of Siegfried and Briinnhilde and no 
others; but when one thinks of the complete ‘‘ Ring” the 
person of the drama most forcibly forced before the eye 
of the imagination, the person to whom one realises 
that sympathy is chiefly due, is Wotan. Wotan, not 
Siegfried or Siegmund, is the hero of the ‘ Ring.” 
His tragedy—if it is indeed a tragedy to emerge from 
the battle in the highest sense of the word triumphant 
—includes the tragedy of Siegfried and Siegmund, 
Sieglinde and Briinnhilde, in fact, the tragedy of all the 
smaller characters of the play. The ‘‘ Rhinegold,” in 
spite of its glorious music, is entirely superfluous— 


dramatically, at all events, it is superfluous — but 


there, anyhow, the problem which we could easily 
understand without it is stated. Wotan, who has 
been placed at the head of affairs by the three 
blind fates, has caught the general disease of 
wishing to gain the power to make others do 
his will. So anxious is he for that authority that 
‘he not only makes a bargain for it with the powers of 
stupidity—the giants, the brute forces of nature—which 
bargain is afterwards, and could never be anything but, 
his ruin, but also he stoops to a base subterfuge to 
gain it, and with the help of Loge, fire, the final de- 
stroyer, he does gain it. So determined was Wagner to 
make his point clear that even in the ‘‘ Rhinegold,” the 
superfluous drama, he made it several times super- 
fluously. He was not content to let his point make 
itself—the humanitarian, the preacher of all that makes 
for the highest humanity, was too strong in him for 
that: it was a little too strong even for the artist in 
him : he must needs make the powers of darkness lay 
a curse on power over one’s fellow-beings, the Ring 
standing as the emblem of that power. While Wotan 
takes the power his deepest wisdom, which is to 
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say, his intuition— represented by the spirit of the 
earth, Erda—rises against him and tells him he is com- 
mitting the fatal mistake, and he yields to the extent 
of letting the giants have the supreme power. But he 
thinks, just as you and I, reader, might think, that by 
some quaint unthinkable device he can evade the 
tremendous consequence of his own act; and instead 
of at once looking at the consequence boldly and 
saying he will face it, he elaborates a plan by which 
no one will suffer anything, while he, Wotan, will gain 
the lordship of creation. From this moment his fate 
becomes tragic. The complete man, full of rich 
humanity—for whom Wotan stands—cannot exist, 
necessarily ceases to exist, if he is compelled to deny 
the better part of himself, as Peter denied Jesus of 
Nazareth. And in consequence of his own act Wotan 
has immediately to deny the better part of himself, 
to make war on his own son Siegmund, and then 
on his own daughter Brinnhilde; he destroys the 
first and puts away from him for ever Briinnhilde, who 
is incarnate love. The grand tragic moment of the 
whole cycle is the laying to sleep of Briinnhilde. 
Wotan knows that life without love is no life, and he is 
compelled to part from love by the very bargain which 
enables him to rule. Rather than live such a life 
he deliberately, solemnly, wills his own death; and 
a great part of ‘‘ Siegfried” and the whole of the 
‘* Dusk of the Gods” are devoted to showing how his 
death, and the death of all the gods, come about 
through Wotan’s first act. In ‘‘Siegfried” and the 
‘‘Dusk of the Gods” there is no tragedy—how 
can there be any tragedy in the fate of the man 
who faithfully follows the impulse that makes for 
his highest and widest satisfaction, for the fullest 
exercise of his beneficent energies, for the man 
who says I will do this or that because I know and 
feel it is the best I can do? The ‘‘Dusk of the Gods” 
is Wotan’s most splendid triumph; he deliberately 
yields place to a new dynasty, because he knows that 
to keep possession of the throne will mean the continual 
suppression of all that is best in him as he has had already 
to suppress it. Incidentally there are many tragedies in 
the Ring.” The murder of Siegmund by Hunding, 
aided by Wotan, before Sieglinde’s eyes ; the hideous 
incident of Siegfried winning his own wife to be the wife 
of his friend Gunther; the stabbing of Siegfried by 
Hagen; Briinnhilde’s telling Gutrune that she, Gutrune, 
was never the wife of Siegfried—all these are terrible - 
enough tragedies. Briinnhilde’s is the most terrible of 
them all, though she too takes her fate into her hands, 
and by willing the right thing, and doing it, goes 
victorious out of life. What there is difficult to under- 
stand about her, why she should be accused of deceit 
and have her conduct explained, I can hardly guess. 
In ‘‘The Valkyrie” she is a goddess; but when she 
offends Wotan by disobeying him and walking clean 
through all the commandments, he is bound, for the 
maintenance of his power, to punish her. So he takes 
away her godhead and she is thenceforth simply a 
woman. Siegfried treats her treacherously—as she 
necessarily thinks—and she very naturally takes ven- 
geance on him. Mr. Shaw speaks as though he wished 
her to be a bread-and-butter miss; but a woman of 
Briinnhilde’s type, a daughter of high gods, could 
scarcely be that. 

In short, the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” seems to me per- 
fectly clear and in no more need of explanation than 
‘‘The Valkyrie” or ‘‘Siegfried.” Of course there are a 
thousand loose ends in the ‘‘ Ring” as there are in life 
itself; but to count them and find out what they all 
mean would occupy one for an eternity. To throw 
away the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” because one cannot 
understand the loose ends is ridiculous; instead of 
wishing there were fewer of them I wish Wagner had 
been more careless, less German, and left more. It 
was through his endeavours to get unity, to show the 
close relation of each incident to every other in- 
cident, that he nearly came to utter grief. The drama 
was so gigantic, to secure sympathy for Wotan 
it was so necessary to secure sympathy for the minor 
characters whose story helps to make up Wotan’s story, 
that Wagner seemed perpetually afraid that the real, 
main drama would be forgotten. And it is true that the 
story of Siegmund and Sieglinde, or of Siegfried and 
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Briinnhilde, absorbs one for a time so completely that 
one forgets all about Wotanand his woes. So Wagner 
came near to spoiling one of the most tremendous 
achievements of the human mind, by shoving old 
Wotan on to the stage again and again to recapitulate 
his troubles. But of these interruptions the ‘‘ Dusk 
of the Gods” has none.” The story proceeds swiftly, 
inevitably to the end ; from the first bar to the last, the 
music is as splendid as any Wagner ever wrote. It is 
the fitting conclusion to the vision of life presented in the 
**Ring”: it is a funeral chant, mournful, sombre, but 
triumphant. The seed has been sown, the crop has 
grown and ripened and been harvested, and now the 
thing is over, there is nothing more, ‘‘ ripeness is all” 
that life offers or means. 

So much of my space has been occupied with this 
discussion of the drama of the ‘‘ Ring” that none is left 
for a description of the games that went on when the 
‘*Dusk of the Gods” was given at Covent Garden on 
Monday. We started at four o’clock, and Nordica did 
the prima donna with few interruptions until eleven. 
We had the usual imbecile attempts at cloud effects ; 
neither Jean nor Edouard de Reszke sang or acted well; 
in the last scene Miss Saville, as I have said, was 
disabled so that we had no Gutrune. 5. F. BR 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘THE spurt which began in the Stock Market 

on Saturday last has not been maintained. In- 
vestors are apparently still nervous, and as the anni- 
hilation of Admiral Cervera’s fleet has not yet led to 
the fall of Santiago and does not as yet seem even to 
have brought peace perceptibly nearer there has been a 
slight reaction. Peace itself, as we have frequently 
pointed out, can scarcely cause American rails to 
advance very much above their present level, but there 
is no doubt that until the war is at an end confidence will 
not be completely restored in other departments. It 
was evidently expected that the release of dividends 
would lead to greater activity amongst investors, but 
it has not had this effect. Those with money to invest 
still prefer gilt-edged descriptions and low interest 
rather than the less safe stocks and shares which yield 
higher returns. There have been, moreover, during the 
week issues of new capital on a very large scale, and, 
these will no doubt absorb a great part of the money 
available for investment. The £6,000,000 of the new 
Indian Loan, the £6,000,000 of the new brewery 
amalgamation, the new tea combination and a 
‘number of smaller enterprises can scarcely fail to have 
restricted the amount of capital at liberty for speculation 
or for investment in older concerns. The attractions of 
Henley, always a favourite resort of members of: the 
Stock Exchange, have also been a depressing influence. 
As the present Account is now practically at an end no 
great activity is now to be expected until after the 
settlement. For the new account, however, general 
conditions are all in favour of an increase in activity 
in every department. 


The directors of the Bank of England made no change 
in the rate of discount on Thursday, and the rate 
therefore remains at the 24 per cent. at which it was fixed 
last week, in spite of the continued abundance of money. 
The discount houses have, on the other hand, reduced 
their allowances for deposits to a $ per cent. for money 
at ‘‘call” and } per cent. at ‘‘ notice.” The Bank 
return shows a large reduction in the reserve on the 
week, amounting to as much as £1,766,000, and the 
proportion of reserve to liabilities has fallen 2} per cent. 
. to 463 per cent. Outside rates became firmer on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday three months’ bills could 
not be discounted for less than 1} per cent., as against 
}% to 1 per cent. at the end of last week. 


In the Home Railway market the improvement which 
began at the end of last week was of short duration, 
and the bears have had on the whole a good time. 
South Eastern Deferred for instance, which on Saturday 
last rose as high as 1168, fell on Thursday last to 113}. 
Similarly Chatham Ordinary, which on Monday rose to 
233, are now down:to 22}. Chatham Second Prefer- 
ence, which at the Mid-June account made up at 95, 
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and at the end of June account at 107}, rose as high as 
113 last week, but on Wednesday had fallen back to 
110}. On Thursday, however, they again recovered to 
113. Further details of the new working arrangement 
between the Chatham and South Eastern lines are now 
awaited, and South Easterns have reacted from the 
improvement which its announcement brought about on 
account of rumours to the effect that a new issue of 
capital of from £750,000 to £1,000,000 is about to 
be made by the Company. The bears also circulate 
assiduously other rumours to the effect that the increase 
in the Company’s earnings for the half year will be 
found to be swallowed up by increased working ex- 
penses. Interest in this market is now principally 
centred upon the forthcoming dividend announcements. 
If these are all as good as the first one to hand, that 
of the City and South London Electric Railway, the 
market will be well pleased. For the corresponding 
period of last year this company paid 2 per cent. and 
carried forward £1075. This year it pays 2} per cent. 
and carries forward 41005. The dividends of the City 
and South London Railway Company have regularly 
increased since the first dividend of } per cent., which 
was paid in the June half of 1892, and this fact is of 
good augury for the future of the various electric 
railway enterprises now in progress. 


YIELD OF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p. c. 

1897. 6 July. 

Great Northern “‘A” ...... 4 4 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ..... a ee 4 0 8 
Midland Deferred ........... © 314 9 
Caledonian Deferred ..... cece BE 314 8 
Great Western ............... $a 
North Eastern ............++ GB 
North Western FH 310 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 54 ...... 147 «+++ 3 9 8 
Brighton Ordinary............ 64 3 9 6 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 3 BE 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... So}......3 7 © 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 .....- 3 6 1 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 6.4 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}}...... ee 3 4 6 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... en 
Great Eastern............ 1a1}...... 217 8 
Midland Preferred ............ 87%...... 2 16 PI 
Metropolitan ...... ...... 216 6 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... aoe 2641 


The high price to which Chatham Second Preference 
has riser seems to be justified by the prospects of the 
Company. Last year 1} per cent. was paid upon this 
stock. To pay the full 4} per cent. to which it is en- 
titled requires an.increase in the net profits of about 
428,000. Already for the year ending 31 December, 
1897, there was a net increase of £10,000, and the 
increase for the half-year just ended, supposing the pro- 
portion of working expenses to be the same last 
year, will probably be about £6000. A dividend of 
3 per cent. on the Second Preference is therefore appa- 
rently certain for the year. ‘lo pay the full dividend 
on this stock would require a further increase of £12,000 
in the net profits during the next twelve months. It is 
estimated, however, that the London, Chatham and 
Dover Company’s share of the profits resulting from 
the amalgamation will amount to about £40,000. If 
this result is achieved the full dividend of 4} per cent. 
on the Second Preference can easily be paid next July, 
and there does not seem any reason why in future years 
the full dividend should not be paid. To pay 1 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Stock requires, however, 
4110,000 and it will be a long time before this large 
sum can be earned. The London, Chatham and Dover 
Company, under Mr. J. S. Forbes, has been striving 
hard of late to redeem its position, and it seems now 
likely to succeed. The greatest obstacle against which 
it has had to contend has been its own poverty, and now 
that there is some chance of its achieving a better 
financial position the public may look for very consider- 
able improvements in the management of the line. It 
shares with the South Eastern Company the highest 
maximum powers and the highest actual charges of al 
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English railway companies, and it is doubtless because 
of the fear that Parliament might insist upon large con- 
cessions to the public that a scheme of amalgamation 
has been agreed upon which does not require Parlia- 
mentary sanction. If, however, the improvement in the 
financial position of both companies should prove to be 
as great as is anticipated the public will be justified in 
expecting large voluntary concessions both as regards 
rates and accommodation, for the experience of the 
Northern lines has shown that it is by studying the con- 
venience of the public that big profits can be most surely 
earned. 


At the beginning of the week a strong tone was 
perceptible in American Rails as a result of the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet, which it was thought 
must lead to a speedy termination of the war. But 
advices from Madrid give no indication that negotia- 
tions for peace are about to be started. It seems im- 
possible to predict the course that will be taken by the 
Spanish Government, which dare not sue for peace lest 
the opening of negotiations should be the signal for a 
revolution. Consequently towards the end of the week 
prices in this market began again to sag away. Con- 
sidering the presant high level of prices it is sur- 
prising that the fall has not been greater, and we 
shall not be surprised if there is a slump here before 
long. Large gross traffic increases on nearly all the 
lines have had a favourable effect upon the market, 
but favourable as these may seem we anticipate that 
the net profits will be found to have increased in a 
much smaller proportion. Canadian Pacifics and Grand 
Trunks have for the moment relapsed into quietness, 
but the former are likely soon to become active again. 
The aggregate traffic receipts of the Canadian Pacific 
for the first six months of the present year show an 
increase of 20 per cent. on the figures of last year, 
which is more than double the rate of increase shown 
by the Grand Trunk returns. The increased net 
earnings of the Canadian Pacific for the half-year to 
30 June, 1898, amount to £110,000, making the net 
profit for the past twelve months about £1,000,000. 
This is enough to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
year. With such a distribution in view, the present 
price of 85} seems extremely low, and the stock may 
safely be bought for a considerable rise. 


CoMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 


Price Price iffer- 
Railway. 28 January. 6 Jul an 
Atchison and Topeka ...... I a os fg + #2 
Central Pacific 14 138 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 994 1023 
Illinois Central .............+ I 108 —I 
58 554 —3% 
New York Central............ 112 120 +7 
North Pacific Preference ... 683 
Pennsylvania 60... 59% — 
Wabash Preference ...... IQR — 
Net YIELD OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
Dividends _ Price Yield 
Company. paid 1897. 6 July. 
Ss. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. 5 ...... eee 417 6 
Illinois Central ............... 412 2 
Atchison Adjustment ...... 45 8 
Pennsylvania ($50)............ 43 7 
Denver Preference ...,.......- 316 2 
New York 4 120 3 6 8 
Southern Preference ......... 3281 


No changes of importance have occurred in the 
Industrial market during the week, except in the case 
of Spiers & Pond’s shares, which at the last settlement 
were carried over at 214 and have now fallen to 19. 
On Monday last they were as low as 184, as a result 
of rumours to the effect that the directors intend 
issuing new capital to a large amount. Last year 
there was a falling off of 20 per cent. in the profits; it 
is to be hoped that no similar disaster has befallen 
the Company during the past year. Electric lighting 
shares have been very dull, and City of London 
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especially have dropped a point on the week. The 
proposal that the City Corporation should buy out this 
company at the enormous price of £3,000,000 has 
been received with derision, and has drawn from the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electric Lighting Company 
a possibly jealous but certainly caustic exposure of the 
position. The letter of the secretary of the Charing 
Cross Company to the clerk of the Street Committee of 
the City Corporation shows that if this sum is paid for 
the undertaking, even at the present price of 7d. per 
Board of Trade unit which is charged by the City 
Company, there will be an annual deficit of more than 
%15,000. The Charing Cross Electric Lighting Com- 
pany charges only an average price of 44d. per unit, and 
it very reasonably suggests that it should be allowed to 
compete within the area of the City of London Com- 
pany. But the latter has obtained a virtual monopoly 
from the City Corporation, and it is quite possible that 
it will have to be bought out on its own terms after all. 
Whatever the ratepayers may think of it, such a course 
will doubtless be highly satisfactory to the shareholders. 


Net YIELD OF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 
Company. iB Price r cent. 

Per cent. 6 July. S. 
} -13 6 8 
Bovril Deferred............ te 

Do. Ordinary ......... I 7 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9 ... 7 600 
Mazawattee Tea ......... 516 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... IZ wee 24 5 12 11 
National Telephone(£5) 6... 5 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6... 4 - 5 6 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10 ... 2 5 00 
Spiers & Pond (410) 19 § § 3 
Bryant & May (45) .«.. 17 18% ... 413 4 

7 1g 412 3 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17 38 412 1 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 20 42 411 5 
Swan & Edgar ............ 4 810 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 7 17 4 8 2 
Jones & Higgins ......... sed 2} 4 4 5 
j. & P. Coats (£10)... 20 ©... Gr 6 


(‘) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The movement in the Kaffir market which started 
last week has been checked, but although there has 
been a slight set-back, due partly to profit-taking and 
partly to the attractions of Henley, there has been no 
real reaction. The better-class descriptions all stand 
materially higher than at the last settlement, and with 
the announcement of the June crushings we expect the 
improvement to be resumed. The pace at the beginning 
of the week was perhaps a little too rapid, and with the 
end of the account so near it was natural that it should 
slacken a little. On Thursday a rumour was prevalent 
that the Transvaal Government had accepted a loan of 
41,000,000 from Mr. J. B. Robinson, and some people 
seemed to think that this was a reason for nervousness. 
If it is true, it should, however, have quite another 
effect, for it is not likely that Mr. Robinson would lend 
the money without conditions more or less favourable 
to the mining industry. The crushings for June so far 
to hand are good and show mostly an increased pro- 
duction. The Jubilee return, with an increase of 1123 
ounces, and the Salisbury return, showing an increase 
of 550 ounces, are an indication that the water difficulty 
is now at an end, for the small returns for May in the 
case of these two mineswere attributed to the scarcity 
of water. 


The announcement that Messrs. Barnato Brothers 
have agreed to guarantee the debt which the Buffels- 
doorn Gold Mining Company has contracted with the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company will 
increase the already great confidence all holders of 
shares in the Barnato group have in their holdings. 
The amount of the debt is £350,000, and the action of 
Messrs. Barnato Brothers was quite unsolicited. It is 
probable that the same course will be pursued with 
regard to the debt of the Langlaagte Royal, and these 
guarantees will practically place half a million into the 
coffers of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
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Company. It is a wise step which the directors of 
the Company are taking in transferring the registered 
offices of the Company from Johannesburg to London. 


EstimaTeD Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OUTCROPS. 

ted Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends. 6 July. Mine. Net 

‘ 

er 

Per Cent. Years. Cent. 

Rietfontein A............+ 35 18 
Van Ryn GO BF 22 14 
Henry Nourse (!) ...... rol 
Crown Reef (*) ......... 200... 13g 8 6 
Jumpers (*) .. ge... 74 
Meyer and Charlton... 7O ... 4}... 10 8 
7 
Robinson (*) 20 16 7 
Roodepoort United ... 50 4ts + 15 7 
City and Suburban (*) 15 | 6 
Wolhuter (°) IO StF +++ 4O « 
May Consolidated ...... | 
Geldenhuis Estate...... Fe 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 15 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80  ... 9 3 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... yy... 6 +t 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, estimated value equivalent to 
42 per share. (*) Owns 23 D.L. claims, estimated 
value equivalent to £5 10s. per share. (°) 51} deep- 
level claims, estimated value equivalent to £2 per share, 
‘and 47 water-right claims. (*) 52 D.L. claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to 41 per share. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £4 per share. 
(°) £4 shares. (') 45 shares. (*) Poorer North Reef 
Ore not taken into account. 


Deep LEVELS. 


Pro- 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends, 6 July. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Robinson Deep............ BOO 
*Nourse Deep ........... GO SRE 43 «.. 10 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(7)... 4() 30... 33 
Langlaagte Deep....... a 8 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
£36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to rs 1 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer 
shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. (‘) £5 shares. 


The Violet Consolidated Mine has been unfortunate 
in its manager. Ina circularissued to the shareholders 
this week, the directors report that the first crushings 
of the mine showed very different results from what 
Mr. Watson, the late manager, led them to expect. 
The death of Mr. Watson rendered it impossible to 
obtain a satisfactory explanation of this discrepancy ; 
but a Committee of investigation was formed in Johannes- 
burg and carefully examined the property. The di- 
rectors now report that ‘‘there can be no longer any 


in cash, or in cash and _ shares, 
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reasonable doubt that Mr. Watson’s estimates and 
exhaustive reports on the capacity of the mine have 
been over-sanguine and have not been borne out by 
results so far ascertained.” 


This matter is of particular interest to us because one 
of the questions put to Mr. Thackthwaite, the chairman 
of the Tati Bluejacket Syndicate, was whether Mr. 
Temby, the present manager of the Syndicate in South 
Africa, was not a ‘‘ comparatively inexperienced man” 
as compared with Mr. Piper, the expert who had re- 
ported unfavourably on some of the Tati Bluejacket 
properties. Mr. Thackthwaite denied that this was the 
case. Two of his co-directors were, he said, personally 
acquainted with Mr. Watson, of the Violet Consolidated 
Mine, under whom Mr. Temby had served, and they 
made inquiries about Mr. Temby and got satisfactory 
answers. We trust that Mr. Temby is not ‘‘ over- 
sanguine,” like his former chief, for it will be re- 
membered that Mr. Thackthwaite admitted that his 
report on the Tati Bluejacket properties was ‘‘ more 
favourable” than that of Mr. Piper. The Tati Blue- 
jacket Syndicate has already suffered severely from the 
Over-sanguine estimates of a former manager, on the 
strength of which were ordered many thousands of 
pounds’ worth of machinery which has lain useless on 
the property ever since. Mr. Temby reported favour- 
ably on the Durham Mine, on which the Tati Bluejacket 
Syndicate is spending the greater portion of its re- 
maining cash balance. Would not the directors be 
showing the prudence of business men if before they 
spent any more money they asked Mr. Piper to report 
again, this time on a// their properties ? 


Mr. Bottomley has again been to the fore in the 
Westralian market. He is really indefatigable, and 
reminds us of the glorious Duke of York and his 
evolutions on the hill with his ten thousand men. For 
no sooner has he got his half-dozen companies started 
as separate organizations than he starts amalgamating 
them again. The West Australian Joint Stock Trust 
and Finance Corporation and the West Australian 
Loan and General Finance Corporation had a joint 
meeting on Tuesday last, at which Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley explained to them all the many and mighty 
advantages they would gain if they amalgamated. Has 
he not just put the Market Trust upon its legs again, 
although the market price of its £1 shares still 
obstinately clings to its lowest figure of 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
apiece? And has not the Northern Territories Com- 
pany still that £6,000,000 of gold in sight? Nay, 
more. Is not the Market Trust going to create certain 
Preference shares ‘‘of very great value indeed,” and 
will it not be nice if some of these shares can be 
distributed as an interim scrip dividend? All this is 
most admirable high finance, for to what greater 
height can finance go than in this case, where Peter is 
persuaded to issue paper with which to pay Paul, and 
more wonderful still, where Paul is persuaded to take 
the paper as “‘ of very great intrinsic value.” 


NEW ISSUES. 
S. W. SILVER & CO. AND BENJAMIN EDGINTON, LIMITED. 


S. W. Silver & Co. and Benjamin Edginton, Limited, 
is formed to amalgamate the important and well-known 
businesses of S. W. Silver & Co., of Sun Court, Corn- 
hill, merchants and manufacturers of travelling and 
camp equipments, firearms, leather goods, and general 
outfits, and Benjamin Edginton, Government con- 
tractors and manufacturers of tent, camp furniture, 
&c. The share capital of the Company is £100,000 
in £1 shares, and there are in addition £50,000 four 
per cent. First Mortgage Debentures. The present 
issue is of 82,000 Ordinary shares at par, 27,000 of 
which have been applied for by, and will be allotted in 
full to, the directors and their friends, and the whole of 
the Debentures. The certified profits of the past three 
years show an average of more than £9000 per annum, 
and have regularly increased. In 1897 they amounted 
to £10,796, and it is estimated that at least £41000 
a year will be saved in working expenses by 
the amalgamation. The purchase price of the 
two businesses to be acquired is fixed at £123,000 
or in shares 
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and debentures at the option of the Company. The 
assets taken over by the Company are valued at 
£80,000, but in this valuation no account has been 
taken of goodwill or of the value of the leasehold 
premises in Queen Elizabeth Street. The present issue 
will provide an addditional working capital of £7000 
for the two businesses, and the present partners in the 
firm of S. W. Silver & Co. and the Directors of 
Benjamin Edginton, Limited, undertake to act as directors 
for a period of at least five years. Provision is made 
for the extinction of the debentures by the time the 
lease of the premises at Sun Court has expired. The 
businesses are sound and seem to offer a favourable 
opportunity to the investor. 


THE BROMPTON AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


The Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway Com- 
pany is issued with a share capital of £600,000, divided 
into £10 shares, and with borrowing powers to the extent 
of £200,000. This new electric railway will havea total 
length of two miles, and the termini are to be at South 
Kensington, adjacent to the Metropolitan station, and 
at Air Street, near Piccadilly Circus. There will be five 
intermediate stations at Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, 
St. George’s Place, Down Street, and Dover Street; 
and the time required to run over this course, including 
stoppages, is ten minutes. The Company proposes to 
run a three-minute service each way during twelve 
hours, and a five-minute service during the remaining 
six working hours, In estimating the gross receipts 
and working expenses of the line, the Board deems it 
advisable to base its estimates on the actual results 
obtained on the City and South London Railway, which 
is the only other line worked by electricity existing in 
England. The construction of the new line will, it is 
expected, be more simple than in the case of the City 
and South London Railway, owing to the gradients and 
curves being exceptionally easy. Another advantage 
claimed is a continuous traffic throughout the day, 
whereas the City and South London has its heaviest 
traffic in the early morning and late at night. The in- 
clusive working expenses of the City and South London 
amounted for the past seven years to £30,195 per 
annum, and the average train-mileage to 429,274. 
Estimates based on these figures show that the propor- 
tionate working expenses for the new line will be 
427,290, and the mileage 412,256. The net revenue 
available for dividend on this basis, after deduction of 
interest on £200,000 three-and-a-half per cent. de- 
bentures, if the whole amount be issued, is estimated at 
436,500, or six per cent. on the total capital. A con- 
tract has been entered into with the contractor of the 
Central London Railway to complete the line in two- 
and-a-half years for a sum of £385,174, and the cost of 
the electrical equipment, generating station, &c., is 
estimated at £144,000. During the construction of the 
line the Company will pay interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent., the total amount not to exceed £30,000. 


THE INVERELL DIAMOND FIELDS, LIMITED. 
The Inverell Diamond Fields, Limited, was formed in 
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420} loads of dirt washed, 6204 carats of diamonds 
have been obtained, or an average of close upon fifteen 
carats per load, and the stones are said to be of great 
lustre and brilliancy. A considerable quantity of tin is 
also found upon the property. No estimate of probable 
profits is given, but, should the indications contained in 
the prospectus be borne out in practice, the Company 
should be very successful. The purchase price is fixed 
at £300,000, payable as to £30,000 in cash, as to 
4125,000 in fully-paid shares, and the balance in cash 
or shares, at the option of the directors. The list closes 
to-day. 


WATNEY, COMBE, REID AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., Limited, is an amal- 
gamation of the three well-known and important brew- 
ing firms of Watney & Co., Combe & Co. and Reid’s 
Brewery Company, and has a share capital of 
£9,000,000, divided into 2,500,000 five per cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference shares of £1 each, 3,250,000 four per 
cent. Preferred Ordinary shares, and 3,250,000 Deferred 
shares of £1 each. There is also £6,000,000 of 
three and a half per cent. First Debenture stock. Of 
the five per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
2,340,000 are for issue in exchange for the Preference 
issues of the three companies and the balance will be 
reserved for future issue. Of the Ordinary shares 
3,185,410 four per cent. Preferred and the same amount 
of Deferred shares are for issue in exchange for 
Ordinary shares in the three companies. The remain- 
ing shares are now offered for public subscription. «As 
regards the Debenture issue, 44,493,000 is in exchange 
for the Debentures of the three companiesahd 
41,507,000 is offered to the public to provide’ the 
capital necessary for the purchase ofnew acquired! and 
for developing the different businesses. The profits iof 
the combined companies for the past financial year:are 
said to have been £720,339, and after paying::the 
Debenture interest and the dividend of the First Pre- 
ference and Preferred Ordinary shares, there will be a 
sufficient margin to pay 5 per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary shares. It is anticipated, the prospectus 
further states, that a considerable’ economy may be 
effected by closing one of the breweries. The Board of 
the amalgamated Company consists. of the :directors,of 
the former companies, and Mr.;@osmo!Bonsor is the 
chairman. ‘onotebalD 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

DILEMMA D’OR (Blackpoal).—(1) We strongl advise ‘You to 
have nothing to do with ‘the’ “Bank” you’ mentioti!’ a 
mere money-lending institution’ “and ‘not. a! Tézitimare ‘bank. 
(2) We cannot recommend kouse properties for investment. 
Your best plan wouldrbe:téJapply: for Preference shares} or 
Debentures in any sound, igtustriah business, that turned into 
a company under, goad, apspices. .. (3), The.South African 
Company you mention has wholly disappeared. The shares 
are unsaleable and, we fe ite valueless, nde ge 

W. B. (Burton) hie © Tati 
16,329 tons of-ore ¥ 16,600 worth of 
gold. a: yieldbof Qrigs. afore 
crushed janc we edo «mot ¢hyk | this) payable; under},the 
Stoke. Newington}; alone. the 

Company, is.much cand. is not likes be 
any improvemént iff the value of itd shares, 
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machinery has now been completed, ait,a.great.deal of brought ian action.te recover, compensation, from 


mining and development work has been done. From Lord: Wimborne, but.Mn. Justice that 
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1896 with a capital of £450,000 in Ordinary shares of 
41 each. In 1897 a private issue of 15,000 was made 
at par, and 125,000 shares have been issued to the 
vendor Company as fully paid on account of the pur- 
chase price. The Company offers for public 
per The property of the Company consists of. . ‘To the of thé 
287 acres of diamondiferous country at Bogey Camp, G18,--You seem to have missed: so_unportant, an 
. Inverell, and at Rangheet, Murchison, in New South, example. of Mr. Justice Grantham’s capacity for S: 
) Wales; and the course pursued of privately raising: at,,; blundering that I,venture to draw your attention to the 
first only a small portion of working capital, anerder,; case of Grove, vi, Wimborne; in. the Court,of Appeal. 
that the value of the property might be proved; :before;,, From, the words,of Lord, Justice Smith in reversing, Mr. 
j the undertaking was offered to the public, is. one:which— Justice’ Grantham’s,,degision,;the..only deduction, that 2 
will commend itself to the careful investor...’ That/ithe, can)be, drawn, is,that.the: view. of Mr. Justice Graatham 
property is richly diamondiferous is amply proved: silly, prejudice;.a.prejudice, too, most 
‘Government reports, and the consulting engineer iof; ithe difficult, te. be forgiven,..in- these days the ;de- : 
Company, Mr. C. Barrington Brown, states: thatit<has- ; ;mocracy, is. striving for was: a, lack in 
‘*undoubtedly every appearance of beimg!richer.in the employmentiof Lord Wimborne. at. the, Dowjais 
of diamonds of good average quality tham hasnever,..\ lrenworks,,.and, he, received ,such injury..from, an. un- 
been seen before.” The erection of ¢xtensive washing -).fenced-machipe that his xcight.arm to be 


48 
there was no cause of action under the Factory Acts. In 
the Court of Appeal Lord Justice Smith, Lords Justices 
Rigby and Vaughan Williams concurring, asked in amaze- 
ment how it could be contended that injury caused by 
machinery which had not been fenced in as the Factory 
Acts demand did not give a cause of action in such a 
case as this to the workman injured. It seemed to 
him, he said, ‘‘that the proposition had only to be 
stated to answer itself.” Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
decision was therefore reversed and judgment for £150 
was entered for the plaintiff with costs, both in the 
Court of Appeal and in the lower Court. You pointed 
out some weeks ago that in fifty per cent. of the cases 
in which Mr. Justice Grantham’s judgments have been 
appealed against since the last Long Vacation the 
Superior Court has reversed his decisions and the above 
case perhaps throws some light on the reasons for this 
abnormal proportion.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Now that the great burst of sympathy conse- 
quent on Mr. Gladstone’s death is over, it may have 
become possible to look at some events in his career 
from an impartial standpoint. Quzen sabe? It is often 
said that more than justice has been done to the 
deceased statesman. Iam not sure if this is the case. 

For instance, the public is still in the dark as to the 
nature of the party intrigue which drove Mr. Gladstone 
from public life. I have heard it described as ‘‘low” 
and ‘‘dirty,” and though not in the secrets of the 
Liberal party, I should think that possibly it (the 
intrigue) might merit both adjectives. 

If none of your readers can throw any light, perhaps 
the bellows which supplies the wind for the Noncon- 
formist snuffle might be of assistance, as it is con- 
sumed with a love of justice, where the strong are 
concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE GLADSTONE MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—What form is this memorial to take? To be 
national it must not be ecclesiastical. To be reflexive 
it must be descriptive of the great man’s emotions. 
Now, Gladstone’s Mecca was Oxford—the old Oxford 
of leisure and thought, culture and charm, that beau- 
tiful blend of the idea of the cloister with the idea of 
academic groves. As one who resided in the University 
during its transition from leisure to cram, I am able to 
contrast the epoch when an Etonian skilled in verse 
found a home in Christ Church amid kindred spirits, 
and the Oxford of to-day, when everything, human and 
divine, seem subordinated to the exactions of intermin- 
able schools. 

I pity young Oxford with its extirpated ideality and 
its painful exaltitude, and, in my judgment, nothing 
would go so far to redeem it from the cramping process 
of narrow intellectual grooves as a supplementary 
course of literature, and literary study, and literary 
energy. A Gladstone College for graduates, including 
ladies who have qualified for a degree, would expand, 
idealise and tranquillise after the forcemeat of exami- 
nations. It should be what Magdalen should have 
been (had not repeated Commissions broken and 
defaced that marvellous crystal), a nest of singing birds. 
No examinations. That of course, for examinations 
have abolished individuality. But a college with such 
men as Edwin Arnold, Algernon Swinburne and Lewis 
Morris to assist the student of thought; with such 
as the late Burne-Jones, or the living Briton Riviére, to 
assist the student of form and colour; with such as 
a Stainer and Hubert Parry to assist the student of 

armony and tone-poetry. There should. be lectures— 
not in any sense classes. There should be directors of 
studies, and Wykeham’s rule, aut discede aut discede, 
be enforced. The endowment should provide hospi- 
tality in lieu of emolument, so as to relieve students 
from the curse of care. The college should be an 
zsthetic gem, with two cloistered quadrangles—one for 
male, the other for lady students. Classical music, 
dramatic representations, pageants, and all the glories 
‘of a pure estheticism should render life intense. The 
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curtillage should be ideal and private, instead of being 
a gazing-stock for the tripper. ‘ 

But imagination is carrying me on wings. I can see 
and realise it all as if it were existent. Others may 
possess a more limited perspective, and prefer the en- 
dowment of a hospital, or a reformatory, or something 
practical and pragmatical. Alas, that the poet should 
be dead in the great majority. Compton READE. 


‘THE THIN RED LINE.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—On Saturday I witnessed the inspection parade 
of a Volunteer regiment in Hyde Park. The regiment 
was dressed in red tunics, and it marched past to the 
air of the ‘‘ British Grenadiers”—an air which tugged 
at my heart-strings and set the blood coursing through 
my veins. But I regret to say that the marching of 
the regiment was disappointing, and this was em- 
phasised by the crowd cheering the only one company 
which kept its line in fairly good formation. I may be 
considered a captious critic by the Volunteers of Eng- 
land, but why should all the smartness in soldiering be 
confined to the Regulars? In my humble opinion, it is 
minute attention to details that makes the soldier ; and 
I am sorry to think that this attention is not exacted 
from the men and officers of the auxiliary force. For 
example, before the inspecting officer appeared on the 
ground, two guardsmen, in passing the colonel of the 
Volunteer regiment, saluted him as only British soldiers 
can salute ; but the colonel (honest man !) was lolling 
in his saddle, with his body over the neck of his charger, 
and the salute—to receive which is worth a king’s 
ransom to any man—was unnoticed by him. I mention 
this since it is essential for every officer to be Argus-eyed 
while on duty. I hope that I will not be considered 
impertinent in suggesting that the field-officers should 
ride with lengthened stirrup-leathers, and not with their 
knees pointing to the sky. Moreover, these officers 
could surely afford to have chargers, instead of bob- 
tailed nags, which look out of place in their military 
trappings. One poor beast on Saturday, being tired of 
a military career, deliberately lay down on the grass, 
and attempted to enliven the proceedings by rolling 
with his rider. This, of course, afforded immense 
amusement to a Hyde Park crowd. 

The following are a few extracts from Keltie’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Scottish Highlands,” which show the im- 
portance that was placed on a good line formation in 
the days when our forebears were driving the French 
out of Spain, At the battle of Salamanca, ‘‘ the ad- 
vance in line of the Seventy-fourth regiment attracted 
particular notice, and was applauded by Major-General 
Pakenham, who frequently exclaimed, ‘ Beautifully done, 
Seventy-fourth; beautiful, Seventy-fourth!’” Again, 
one of the officers of the Seventy-fourth describes the 
advance of the regiment at the battle of Vittoria as 
follows :— 

‘‘Davis (Lieutenant) carried the colours that day, 
and it was one of the finest things you can conceive 
to see the Seventy-fourth advancing in line (the enemy 
in front) on very broken ground full of ravines ; it was 
done as regularly and in as good line as if on parade. 
This is in a great measure to be attributed to Davis, 
whose coolness and gallantry were conspicuous.” The 
following brigade order was issued the day after the 
battle: ‘‘ Major-General Brisbane has reason to be 
highly pleased with the conduct of the brigade in the 
action of yesterday, but he is at a loss to express his 
admiration of the conduct of the Seventy-fourth regi- 
ment, which he considers contributed much to the 
success of the day.” Davis, who so gallantly carried 
the colours at Vittoria, retired from the service in the 
forties as a lieutenant and ex-paymaster of his regi- 
ment. Moreover, the captain of the Grenadier com- 
pany, who commanded the right wing of the Seventy- 
fourth in the battle, and was wounded three times during 
the course of the day, only became major of his regiment 
in the year 1830. These two instances show how im- 
pecunious officers of the British army were superseded 
by moneyed juniors under the purchase system, but I 
am proud to say that hope deferred never prevented the 
humblest member of the thin red line from doing his 
duty.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Donan N. Rei. 
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REVIEWS. 


DRAKE AND THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 


“*Drake and the Tudor Navy.” By Julian Corbett. 
2 vols. London: Longman. 


ie is impossible to speak too highly of this admirable 

book. The introductory chapter, with its lucid account 
of the main lines of sea-warfare down to the reign of 
Elizabeth, would by itself have been a solid contribution 
to naval history. It is not too much to say that by it 
Mr. Corbett shows himself the only writer in the English 
tongue who has really grasped the seacraft of the 
Middle Ages. The main bulk of the book is equally in- 
teresting in a less technical way; we all know of Drake 
as the king of buccaneers, but it wilf be surprising to 
many readers to find that he was no mere raider and 
fighter, but also a statesman and a strategist. More- 
over, it is no doubt true, as Mr. Corbett remarks, that 
writers of the present generation have been laying too 
much stress on the ‘‘ Picaresque”’ aspect of our Eliza- 
bethan mariners, and treating them as mere adventurers 
of genius with an inexhaustible appetite for loot and 
prize-money. A careful perusal of Drake’s correspon- 
dence shows that there was also a great deal of truth in 
the older view—which Kingsley set forth so admirably 
in ‘‘ Westward Ho!”—that Drake and his fellows were 
really in their own eyes Protestant Crusaders quite as 
much as seekers after gain and adventure. Biblical 
quotations sprinkled about in manifestoes and public 
speeches do not go far toward proving that a man was 
a genuine religious enthusiast. But there is a well- 
marked strain of Protestant piety in Drake’s private 
letters and everyday behaviour, which cannot possibly 
be ascribed to hypocrisy, and compels us to look upon 
him as a kind of Crusader according to Elizabethan 
lights—however strangely such a view may contrast 
with his unscrupulous action on scores of different 
occasions. 

As the title of his book shows, Mr.Corbett is concerned 
with the whole history of the Tudor Navy no less than 
with the personal exploits of Drake. The epoch begins 
with the reorganization of the Fleet by Henry VIII., the 
first sovereign who kept on foot any appreciable number 
of war-vessels. Before his time there were but half-a- 
dozen royal ships, supplemented in war-time by scores 
of armed merchantmen contributed by the Cinque Ports 
and other maritime towns. King Henry is notable for 
his attempt to establish a considerable permanent navy, 
composed for the main part of ships propelled by sails 
and not by oars. Hitherto the galley had been the 
accepted type of war-vessel, its superior mobility and its 
independence of the wind being supposed to compensate 
for its inferiority in heavy armament and in power to 
keep the sea for long spaces of time. Enormous fleets 
of galleys, whose crews were drilled till they were 
capable of executing the most complicated squadron 
manceuvres, dominated the Mediterranean down to the 
day of Lepanto, and even later. Their armament was 
perforce very weak, since the rowers’ benches took up 
all the space amidships, and all the cannon had to be 
carried in the bows. There could be no broadside fire, 
but only a discharge straight ahead ; hence just as ina 
land battle it was usual for the musketeers to give fire 
rank after rank, and then retire to reload, so at sea each 
galley was supposed to deliver its volley and then make 
place for the next behind it by swerving aside. Only in 
this way could continuous fire be kept up. It followed 
that the galley, though loaded with a couple of hundred 
rowers and forty or fifty soldiers, only represented the 
fighting power of eight or nine guns, of which the five 
carried at the prow alone were heavy pieces. It occurred 
to King Henry, or one of his advisers, that a single 
stoutly-built sailing vessel, with its guns placed broad- 
side, would be able under favourable circumstances to 
discomfit many galleys. Though its crew might be 
quite small, the large majority of them would be 
available for fighting the guns, and a single ‘‘ great 
ship” would be able to carry four or five times as 
many cannon as a galley, and those of much heavier 
calibre that the lightly-built rowing craft could bear. 
‘When Henry in the second half of his reign augmented 
and reorganized his fleet, his first tendency was to 
abandon the galley type altogether, and to build nothing 
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but broadside sailing ships. But the incidents of the 
long indecisive fight with the French fleet off Ports- 
mouth in 1545 caused him somewhat to modify his views. 
In a dead calm and at ebb tide the French galleys 
worried the immovable English ‘‘ great ships ” without 
closing with them, and made off with ease when the 
wind sprang up which made motion possible to Lord 
Lisle’s fleet. After this the King, while retaining his 
predilection for heavy sailing vessels as the main fight- 
ing force, added to them a number of small oared craft 
for use in calm weather or in narrow waterways. These 
were the lineal ancestors of the ‘‘ Pinnaces” of Eliza- 
beth’s day, which were employed for in-shore work of 
all kinds ; they differed from the galley proper in that 
they relied mainly on their sails and only put out their 
oars in time of need. Antony’s drawings of the 
Tudor Navy, in the roll at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, show all the pinnaces with oars drawn in and 
sails in use. Of actual galleys King Henry built a few, 
but the type never prospered in England, and only a 
single specimen, the ‘‘ Bonavoglia,” survived in the 
Royal Navy at the time of the Armada. 

For all intents and purposes the fighting line of an 
English fleet after 1550 was exclusively composed of 
sailing ships with a heavy broadside armament. The 
Continental Powers still clung to the galley for a whole 
generation, and it was a comparatively short time 
before the outbreak of his war with England that 
Philip II. started building ‘‘ galleons” of the type of 
those which sailed in the Armada. Even then the 
tradition of galley-warfare survived to such an extent 
that the Spaniards put too light an armament on their 
new broadside vessels. An English ship in 1588 
habitually carried as much ordnance as a Spaniard half 
as big again as herself. This was one of the chief dis- 
advantages under which Medina Sidonia laboured 
during his disastrous voyage up the Channel and his 
still more unhappy engagement off Gravelines. 

When a book absolutely bristles with points of 
interest, it is hard to select one or two for special 
notice. We suppose however that some mention ought 
to be made of Mr. Corbett’s view of the Doughty affair, 
the incident of all others in Drake’s career which needs 
explanation. He does not adopt Froude’s easy but 
utterly unsupported theory that Doughty was beheaded 
because his commander and former friend discovered 
that he had been suborned by Jesuits or Spaniards. 
Nor is it to be expected that such a thorough admirer 
of Drake would countenance Mr. Hannay’s notion that 
the admiral, finding his ~fficers and men growing more 
and more discontented and disheartened, resolved to 
behead somebody pour encourager les autres, in order 
that the bonds of discipline might be tightened by terror. 
Our author gives a sketch of Doughty’s antecedents 
sufficient to show that he was a reckless and un- 
scrupulous personage, and then comes to the conclusion 
that he was acting with the intention of wrecking 
Drake’s expedition to the Pacific in order to curry 
favour with Burleigh, who had strained every nerve to 
get the project stopped lest it might lead to immediate 
war with Spain. Whether Burleigh actually com- 
missioned Doughty to act as an agent provocateur and 
ruin the expedition as best he could, or whether the 
latter worked to please the Lord Treasurer but had not 
an actual commission from him, Mr. Corbett will not 
decide. From the elaborate analysis of Doughty’s trial 
which he gives, it seems certain that the piece of 
evidence which sealed the adventurer’s fate was his 
own declaration in court that he had given a ‘‘ plot” of 
the voyage to the Lord Treasurer before the ships 
sailed. Drake said that the Queen had issued special 
orders that the project of the expedition to the Pacific 
was to be kept from Burleigh’s knowledge ; and since 
Doughty, one of the chief personages in the fleet, was 
aware of the fact, it argued deliberate treachery on his 
part to betray the secret. This theory explains Drake’s 
anger, but does not explain Doughty’s motives. That 
there was some nobility in the man is sufficiently proved 
by the splendid way in which he went to his death, 
when once hope of reprieve was passed. ‘‘The ro- 
mantic scene, in which the fantastic chivalry of the 
age seems to touch its highest elevation was rejected 
by Southey in his ‘ Life of Drake’ as apocryphal. He 
thought that the inventor of the tale could have no 
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expectation of obtaining belief, save by a reflex suppo- 
sit'oa in the reader’s mind that a circumstance so in- 
credible never would have been invented. He did not 
know of Cooke’s narrative, and so was ignorant that 
the story in the accepted version is corroborated and 
amplified in every detail by an eye-witness hostile to 
Drake” (vol. i., p. 260). The details of the growth 
of the quarrel between Drake and Doughty seem to 
show that the former was growing more and more 
irritable and the latter more reckless and morose as 
foul weather and repeated disasters tried their tempers. 
Drake seems for a moment to have thought that there 
was sorcery behind the perpetual fogs and contrary 
winds off Patagonia, the Zerra Demonum of earlier 
navigators. Doughty used foolish language about his 
being ‘‘a conjuror and skilful in his art.” Is it possible 
that his commander, as liable to superstitious panics as 
any other Elizabethan, did in a moment of discourage- 
ment think that his unscrupulous subordinate joined a 
knowledge of the Black Art to his well-known skill in 
Greek, Hebrew and mathematics? Was Drake’s 
exclamation that ‘‘all the foul winds came out of Tom 
Doughty’s cap-case” perhaps a genuine expression of 
his fears? (p. 242). This theory might in the six- 
teenth century account for any act of violence against 
the suspected person. . 

In the matters of the years 1587-8 we have much to 
note as to Drake’s views on the strategic necessities of 
a war with Spain. Mr. Corbett shows that his famous 
voyage to Cadiz ‘‘to singe the King of Spain’s beard,” 
was no mere buccaneer’s feat, but part of a plan to pre- 
vent the Armada from concentrating and to destroy it 
piecemeal. He thought that Philip could be beaten in 
the Atlantic, and that his fleet ought never to be allowed 
to reach the narrow seas. If he had been properly sup- 
ported by his lieutenants (Burrough deserved hanging 
for his cowardly disobedience) and given a free hand by 
the Queen, it seems certain that the Armada could never 
have been got together, and each division would have 
been crushed as soon as it put to sea; but the fates 
decreed otherwise, and certainly the fight along the 
Channel and the North Sea gave a more picturesque 
end to the great adventure. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


**Don Quixote de la Mancha.” Primera Edicién del 
texto restituido. Con Notas y una Introduccién por 
Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly y Juan Ormsby. I. 
Edinburgh: Constable. London: Nutt. 


1 is almost pathetic that at the very moment of 

Spain’s pitiful humiliation, an English firm should 
put forth what is certainly the most beautiful impression 
of the original text of ‘‘ Don Quixote” ever given to 
the world. This magnificent volume, with its sober 
and sumptuous luxury of manufacture, seems to us 
acceptable as a delicate compliment to Spain, a reminder 
to her of those substantial glories of her history which 
will survive all the political misfortunes of to-day. 
These types of the Constables, these stately pages, this 
tribute of careful and loving British scholarship applied 
to the text of the masterpiece of Cervantes, all these, in 
their quiet way, should combine to soothe the wounded 
Spanish pride. For, whatever war and conquest may 
do, thus to the end of the world will civilisation and the 
intellect of Europe bow to Spain with gifts of frankin- 
cense and myrrh, breathing the immortal names of 
Cervantes and Calderon, of Lope de Vega and Quevedo. 
Still, however her crown may be battered and her 
raiment torn, the nations will gather to Spain with 
reverence for her genius, more subtle than any other 
in the intensity of its casuistical humour. 

The text of the edition of ‘‘Don Quixote,” which is 
here presented to us, is the work of two of the most 
expert Spanish scholars whom England has produced. 
The late John Ormsby is widely regretted, for, as his 
colleague says, he knew the text of Cervantes ‘‘ incom- 
parably well.” The first twenty-five chapters, occu- 
pying rather less than half this volume, were revised by 

é two friends in common ; then Ormsby died, and the 
full task fell upon Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. This 
gentleman, however, is in many ways admirably fitted 
to carry iton. He is perhaps the most solid authority 
on the Spanish language now living in this country ; he 
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has devoted himself to the whole history of Spanish 
literature, and in the bibliography of Cervantes he is 
particularly versed. He is the author of a life, which 
has been subjected to severe examination, but remains. 
the best we possess. He edited, in 1896, Shelton’s 
version of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” using for the first time the 
original edition of 1612, previous editors: having repro- 
duced the reprint of 1620. Nothing remained for Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly but to set his seal on the very text of 
‘* El Ingenioso Hidalgo de la Mancha,” and this he has. 
now done. We are gratified that this accomplished 
work of revision and annotation, if it was not to be 
undertaken by a Spaniard, should be carried out by a 
scholar of our own race. 

A full bibliographical introduction, in Spanish, gives: 
the point of view from which the editors have approached, 
their labour. It is signed by both, but as the know- 
ledge of Spanish enjoyed by Ormsby was not of the 
kind which extends to the power of composing in that 
language, we shall be safe in believing the real author 
of this lucid argument to be Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
who, indeed, signs alone an appendix, dealing with 
matters which have arisen since Ormsby’s death. We 
are indebted to this prefatory matter for a comprehen- 
sion of the scheme on which the friends have worked. 
In the first instance, the basis ofthe present text is the 
Madrid editio princeps of 1605. This was published by 
Robles, the King’s bookseller, and is known to have- 
been in type on 1 December, 1604. We suppose 
that this is undoubtedly the first edition, and no doubt 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly would be no less justly incensed! 
with us than with Sr. Pérez Pastor if we questioned it. 
But, even if we account for the fact that Lope de Vega 
mentioned ‘Don Quixote” in August, 1604, to the 
Duque de Sesa, as a book with which they both were 
perfectly acquainted, by supposing that they both had 
read the MS., how are we to understand the fact that 
in *‘La Picara Justina,” a book which passed the 
censor two months earlier than ‘‘ Don Quixote,” the 
latter is described as comparable in ‘‘fame” with the 
** Celestina,” ‘* Lazarillo de Tornes,” and ‘‘ Guzman de: 
Alfarache”? Cervantes speaks of a Barcelona edition, 
which has entirely disappeared ; may not this have been 
a month or two earlier than even the Madrid issue of 
Robles? These are questions, however, which are a 
weariness to the flesh of Cervantists, and to which we 
must ourselves return. 

The unexpected success of the romance is proved by 
the fact that Robles took out, for his first edition, a 
privilege for Castile only, but had immediately, for fear 
of pirates, to get his protection extended to Aragon and 
Portugal. There were two Lisbon editions and one of 
Valencia in 1605, but the great interest centres in the 
Second Madrid issue of that year. The Spanish 
Academy, when it produced its great edition of 1780, 
was not aware of this fact, and, by supposing the 
second to be the first, introduced into the text of ‘* Don 
Quixote” incongruities which have disturbed the biblio- 
graphy of Cervantes ever since. Messrs. Ormsby and 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, then, have taken the genuine 
princeps as their basis, and have collated it with all 
subsequent texts which appear to them to possess any 
independent value, in particular with the Valencia of 
1605, the Brussels of 1607, and the Madrids of 1608, 
1637 and 1647. Their principle has been to admit no 
emendation where there was a reasonable possibility 
that Cervantes might have written what is given in the 
editio princeps, and to this conservative treatment of 
the text, which is likely to be largely challenged’ by 
Cervantist theorists and faddists, we must now give 
some particular attention. 

In the Second Edition of 1605, which, it must be 
remembered, has hitherto been taken as the basis of the: 
text of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” there are introduced what are 
called by the publisher ‘‘ mejoras,” improvements or 
corrections. He calls attention to three of these, but 
the editors before us, by minute collation, have dis-. 
covered more than three hundred. The question is, 
by whom were these ‘‘ mejoras” made? Are they after- 
thoughts of Cervantes, or are they due to the unaided 
ingenuity of Robles? Everything depends on our 
reply to that question. Hitherto it has been taken ‘for 
granted that they are the work of Cervantes: Messrs. 
Ormsby and Fitzmaurice-Kelly think that they should 
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be accepted with extreme caution. 


to Cervantes at all. To further this view they produce 
a series of examples in which the correction is a mere 
bewilderment of the author’s meaning, and evidences 
the intrusion of an ignorant hand. For instance, in the 
twenty-third chapter, when Sancho proposes to flee the 
Santa Hermandad, Don Quixote professes himself 
prepared to face all brothers, even ‘‘ los siete Macabeos,” 
the seven Maccabees. This was heathen Greek to 
Robles, who took upon himself to alter in the second 
edition ‘‘ Macabeos”’ to ‘* Mancebos.” This was certainly 
mot done by Cervantes. 

Another instance of ignorant meddling occurs where 
Sancho, wild with excitement after the battle with the 
wine-skins, and searching for the Giant’s Head, declares 
that he saw it cut off ‘‘ por mis mZsmzsimos ojos.” The 
revising editor could make nothing of ‘‘mismisimos,” and 
reduced it prudently to ‘‘mismos,” as it has remained. 
But, we agree with Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, that there 
«an be no question that this ‘‘grotesco y cacofdnico 
superlativo” represents Cervantes’ mode of expressing 
the splutter of Sancho’s nervous agitation. It is very 
curious, in the face of innumerable alterations of this 
kind that Hartzenbusch, in 1863, should have been the 
first commentator to appreciate the importance of col- 
lating the two editions of 1605. We must not follow 
our present editors further into their curious discussion 
as to the amount of authority which can safely be 
«claimed for the Madrid text of 1608. Their examina- 
tion, however, of the evidence on which the surmise 
that Cervantes revised this edition has been founded, is 
searching, and we are bound to say that the gossamer 
fabric of Navarrete’s and Moran’s fancy fades under it 
into thin air. Why is it that, in dealing with Cervantes, 
the soberest of men lose all sense of the value of evidence? 

Among these we are afraid that we must include 
Don Cristébal Pérez Pastor, although he has started a 
theory towards which we have a natural indulgence. 
We have already confessed that the discovery of a 
1604 edition of ‘‘Don Quixote” would be a con- 
siderable satisfaction to us. So it would be to Sr. 
Pérez Pastor, who published last year some “‘ docu- 
mentos cervantinos” tending in the direction of proving 
that the Confraternity of St. John the Evangelist re- 
ceived two copies of a printed ‘‘Don Quixote” on 
26 May, 1604. This would indeed be very important, 
but we must not pin our faith, with the best wishes in 
the world, on Don Cristdbal Pérez Pastor, for he is 
proved to have misunderstood the documents he ex- 
amined. A painful doubt is even thrown upon what it 
iis that he has seen. But, at all events, it appears 
certain that the Hermandad de San Juan Evangelista 
received their two ‘‘ Don Quixotes” in May, 1605, not 
1604. We can only hope that they enjoyed them very 
much when they did receive them. But the mare’s nest 
of Sr. Pérez Pastor is very characteristic. Coleridge 
says in his ‘‘ Table Talk” that Don Quixote was ‘‘a 
man in whom the imagination and the pure reason were 
so powerful as to make him disregard the evidence of 
sense when it opposed their conclusicns.”” Whether 
‘this is true or no of the Hidalgo himself, it certainly 
describes with wonderful exactitude the mental con- 
dition of most of his Spanish annotators. 


GREEK TRAGEDY AND VASE PAINTINGS. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings.” 
By J. Huddleston, B.A.(Harvard), Ph.D.(Munich). 
London : Macmillan. 


| mythology of Ancient Hellas had the rare 

fortune to find a concrete presentation not only 
in literature but in art, especially vase painting. Some- 
times the poet and the painter drew independently from 
the same source—the common stock of Greek legends. 
More frequently the ceramic art was based on the work 
of the poet. Sometimes some frieze or pediment in- 
‘spired the poet, who subsequently supplied materials to 
the artist. The eastern pediment of the temple of Athene 
at Aegina gave Pindar the theme of the fifth Isthmian Ode, 
in which Heracles seeks the aid of Telamon against 
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They quote from 
Lope de Vega a passage to show that when once an 
author had been paid for his work he had no further 
right to inquire what was done with it, and they 
consider that Robles revised the text without applying 


Troy. The ode in turn inspired the ceramic artist. The 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, when— 
‘* The full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus ”— 

was again the subject of both poet and painter. Its 
chief rival was the wedding of Pirithous, king of the 
Lapithz, with Hippodamia, when the Centaur king, 
Eurytion, flown with wine, tried to abduct the bride. 

We may learn from the ceramic art something about 
poems and plays which have completely perished or 
have reached us only in mere fragments. The Lycurgea 
of A=schylus is held, with great probability, to have 
afforded their subjects to no less than eight amphorz 
and relief vases; and eleven of the lost plays of Euripides 
have received more or less copious illustration from 
ceramics. It is remarkable (and quite unintelligible) 
that Sophocles has inspired hardly any monuments, 
though monuments of all kinds would seem to find apt 
themes in his plays. The only painting which can with 
some certainty be referred to a drama of Sophocles as 
its basis is on a vase which depicts Heracles wrestling 
with the river-god Achelous in the presence of Deianira, 
and which was probably inspired by a choral ode in the 
Trachinia. Yet one would have thought the Antigone 
would have supplied abundant material. Indeed, the 
long commos between the heroine and the chorus has 
been compared to a stately and long-drawn frieze. 

Dr. Huddleston has carefully and lucidly expounded 
the relation of the ceramic art to the lost and to the 
extant Greek tragic drama. His excellently illustrated 
book is highly interesting. It certainly enhances our 
sense of the artistic perfection of the extant tragedies 
of Aischylus and Euripides, and is not without some 
interpretative value ; but of course the influence of the 
poet on the artist is what is illustrated, rather than the 
converse relation. We cannot reconcile ourselves to 
his outlandish transliteration of Greek names, and here, 
as in Browning’s Aristophanes, we miss that method 
by which even madness is said to be mitigated. Why 
Medeia, yet Kreusa ; Iokaste, yet Jason; ‘‘ the Bakchai 
and Supplices of Euripides ;” Phoenix, yet Phoinessai ? 
We protest against the statement that ‘‘ Sophokles 
made men as they ought to be, and not as they are.” 
What Aristotle said was that he represented them as 
the laws of art demand ; that he painted men instead of 
photographing them. Surely it was in that sense that 
Sophocles made the brutal tyrant Creon, for instance, 
‘fas he ought to be (made).” A drama could not be 
composed out of characters who are all ‘‘as they ought 
to be” in the sense in which those words are often— 
perhaps generally—understood. 


A CURRENCY CRANK. 


‘*Studies in Currency.” By Lord Farrer. 
Macmillan. 


\\/ HEN Lord Farrer is not busy belauding Cob- 

denism and Little Englandism, and belittling 
the Empire, he is usually engaged in fighting the 
bimetallists. Of the two occupations we dislike him 
least at the latter. Not that he is altogether admirable 
when he bears the gold standard into the economic 
battle ; but one is able to read several consecutive 
pages of his currency writings without experiencing an 
overwhelming desire to pitch the book across the room. 
The out-and-out bimetallist may find the temptation 
greater; but the out-and-out bimetallist is sometimes 
almost as big a crank as his monometallist enemy. To 
those less rigid theorists to whom the subject is chiefly 
one of grievous intricacy Lord Farrer’s volume will 
come as a not unwelcome, able and painstaking exposi- 
tion of one side of a difficult and important subject. 

But it is essentially of one side. In the opening 
chapter Lord Farrer sets out to talk of elementary - 
facts about money and systems of exchange and 
coinage in a pseudo text-book manner, but the matter 
is purely polemical from the start. It is not a crime to 
present one’s own side exclusively for the public in- 
struction and conversion; but it is a serious fault to 
use arguments which are baseless, or to strain good 
arguments, or to colour facts to support strained and 
baseless arguments, and of all these faults Lord 
Farrer’s work furnishes examples. 

They are especially noticeable in the section which 
deals with ‘‘ Bimetallism and the Foreign Exchanges.” 


London: 
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Here, among other matters, he seeks to answer what, 
in our view, is the most serious objection to mono- 
metallism. Lord Farrer names the objection in a 
superabundantly non-committal sentence. ‘‘The second 
alleged evil is the alleged premium or bounty said to 
be given to producers in silver-using countries by the 
fall in silver.” The evil referred to is, to our mind, a very 
real evil. The case of agriculture is that usually and 
most conveniently chosen to illustrate it. An English 
farmer, under the gold standard, sells for appreciated 
gold, but he has also to pay all his outgoings in the 
same appreciated currency. Now the Indian and 
Argentinan wheat-producers sell in the English gold 
market ; that is to say, they receive appreciated gold ; 
but they pay their wages and their taxes, and the rest 
of their expenses, in (respectively) depreciated silver 
and depreciated paper. The Indian rupee has fallen in 
exchange value, say from 2s. to 1s. When wheat is, 
say, at £2 a quarter, this means that the Indian 
producer gets 40 rupees a quarter for his wheat in 
England, those 40 rupees being taken as worth Is. 
each; but in India, where he pays his expenses, those 
40 rupees are still worth 2s. each. The English farmer, 
meanwhile, does not find that each of the shillings 
which he receives for his wheat is equal to 2s. when he 
comes to pay his bills ; yet this is what Lord Farrer 
calls an ‘‘alleged” bounty. It would be interesting to 
get his definition of a real bounty. 

He labours at considerable length to convince his 
readers that such an economic process does not con- 
stitute a bounty, but with marked lack of success. 
His method is chiefly of the kind known as dust- 
throwing. He sets out a table showing the price of 
silver in each year between 1872 and 1896, with the 
wheat exports from, and the cotton-goods imports into 
British India, for the purpose of demonstrating that the 
variations in the price of silver are not, with clockwork 
regularity, answered by corresponding rises and falls 
in the exports and imports. But does Lord Farrer 
seriously imagine that it is contended that the Indian 
ryot keeps telegraphic touch on the silver market move- 
ments, calculates nicely the exact variations in price 
which that market will exhibit during the ensuing 
twelve months, and makes his plot of wheatland shrink 
or expand in exact mathematical ratio? It is a childish 
argument, particularly in view of the general result of 
the table, which distinctly shows a rough corre- 
spondence between the fall in silver and the rise in 
wheat exportation, affording good presumptive evidence 
that the factors alluded to in the preceding paragraph 
have induced, as was to be expected, an extension of 
wheat cultivation in the silver country. 

Lord Farrer then contends that this difference 
between appreciated gold in England and depreciated 
silver in India is not a bounty to the Indian producer 
because he has in consequence to pay more rupees for 
his English goods, and because his Government, which 
receives its revenue in silver, has to pay more rupees 
to satisfy its gold debt and to purchase railway 
materials, &c., from England, and that this means an 
increased burden of taxation on the ryot. But, though 
the existence of these facts is not to be questioned, 
they do not operate to anything like the extent which 
figures in Lord Farrer’s exaggerated view, and, any 
way, they only show that the whole of the bounty is not 
clear gain to the receiver thereof: they do not prove the 
non-existence of the bounty. 

On page 291 Lord Farrer tries to show the futility of 
raising the gold value of Indian silver unless we ‘‘ can 
also raise the gold value of South American paper. 
Argentina promises to be the most formidable compe- 
titor of the English farmer, and the prospect of a 
currency at par in that country fades, alas! in extreme 
distance.” But there is a way out of this difficulty. 
Let Argentinan produce entering English ports pay a 
duty to countervail its depreciated paper bounty. This 
course is perfectly feasible and could be made effective. 
Lord Farrer, of course, would have nothing to do 
with such a scheme; but that does not condemn it. 
We especially commend it to the consideration of bi- 
metallists ; it should serve to show them that, good as 
bimetallism may be, it needs to ally itself with protection 
if its purpose of helping home industry is to be fully 
attained. 
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AN ANGLER’S CONTEMPLATIONS. 


‘In Pursuit of the Trout.” By G. A. B. Dewar. 
Illustrated. London: Dent. 


Ts angler is known as a contemplative man. 
Occasionally, as when his trusted cast breaks ina 
five-pound trout, he is even known to contemplate 
aloud. At other times, by an arrangement with the 
publishers, he contemplates on paper. In a little 
volume before us, Mr. George Dewar, already favour- 
ably known to dry-fly fishers through his artistic and 
useful book on their fetish, does nothing but contem- 
plate. Let not his title mislead, wilfully or not, any 
one to the anticipation of a handbook of the author’s 
practical experiences. The headings of the chapters 
should indeed suffice to undeceive the most hopeful, 
for they indicate quite frankly that the book is made 
up of a number of independent sketches of angling 
scenery, angling character, and angling theory that, 
while furnishing agreeable reading to the enthusiast, 
would spell the veriest nonsense to the neophyte. 
The personal element, both real and apocryphal, is 
strong throughout. In the opening praise of angling— 
an effort, by the way, into which it cannot be claimed 
that Mr. Dewar has introduced much novelty—we have, 
in addition to various allusions to the great departed 
who excelled in the art, several more or less mysterious 
references to living statesmen with sporting or kindred 
hobbies, a subject which, familiar as we are with the 
author’s initials beneath a daily Parliamentary report, 
we could have wished to see amplified. The recreations 
of our politicians, much information on which is to be 
found between the red covers of a certain gilt-edged 
and much-advertised work of reference, are not so unin- 
teresting a study as might at first sight be supposed, 
and side-lights of no small importance might be thrown 
on the political issues of the day by any chronicler 
having a proper appreciation of the Leader blaspheming 
in a bunker, or of the member for the Forest of Dean 
being bumped within three lengths of a weir and return- 
ing to town in time to criticise a naval Budget. But 
these reflections on politicians at play have not much 
more to do with the practice of trouting than has Mr. 
Dewar’s book. On the whole, it is an exceedingly 
enjoyable production. The title reminds us of an anec- 
dote of an extremely impolite mendicant of Dublin 
who is reported to have followed a very high 
Church dignitary through many streets with the 
oft-reiterated prayer, ‘‘ May the blessing of the Lord 
follow your honour all the days of your life!” until the 
bishop (if he was not, indeed, something higher) let 
himself into his house and slammed the door with that 
thoroughness for which, both in the pulpit and out of 
it, he was renowned, when she concluded with a sequel 
of ‘*. .. and never catch you up, you stingy old 
brute!” The author seems to be zealously minded 
to pursue the trout through each one of his hundred 
and seventy small pages, but he never gets there. 
He gives us in place of angling lore, of which 
perhaps there is enough in other books, reflections 
and gossip on typical angling bores, on the stock 
angling excuse, on the well-worn lost fish, with here 
and there, it is true, an ingenious suggestion on the 
question of trout learning to scorn the old lures, or on 
the other changes in natural and artificial conditions 
that rule the weight of the creel and the temper of the 
angler—he gives us these and many things that recall 
the author of last year’s ‘‘ Book of the Dry Fly” at 
his best. The book is illustrated with a delightful 
frontispiece, as well as with a number of small fancy 
cuts of coarse fish that have as little to do with the 
theme as they have with much of the text. It is 
printed in excellent type, and, what is no small recom- 
mendation to the angler, will go in the pocket. 


RECENT FICTION. 


‘*Trincolox, and other Stories.” By Douglas Sladen. 


London: Pearson. 


1* is reported that there are some strange places,in 
which Mr. Douglas Sladen passes for a man of letters. 
If this quaint report be true, we are bound to hope, for 
Mr. Sladen’s sake, and for the credit of the race, that 
he has, at some other time and in some other place, 
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produced work less entirely devoid of literary qualities 
than that contained in the present book, which is as 
foolish and illiterate a thing as ever proceeded from a 
respectable publisher. The truculent name of the hero 
aroused in us some faint hope of melodrama to come, 
but it proved to be merely assumed by Robert Kingsley, 
an ex-premier of Victoria, who turned his back on fame 
because his conscience was too tender for the political 
career. His first wife died, and he became very misan- 
thropic, and sailed away in a yacht. Then he went to 
Heidelberg, where, in a pension, he met a beautiful 
American who asked him to marry her. Hereupon he 
remarked, ‘‘* You beauty !’ as if she were a magnificent 
dog that some one had presented to him,” and agreed 
to marry her. It is only needful to add that the book 
is wholly lacking in interest of incident, constructive 
skill, and grace of style; and is, indeed, mentioned 
here solely because it is a significant proof that, in these 
blessed days of promiscuous education, there is a market 
even for such deplorable twaddle as this. 


‘*Lorraine.” A Romance. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York and London: Putnams. 


Leaving that debatable land of the fantastic and the 
supernatural in which he is to-day almost the only 
master, Mr. Chambers has here given us a very 
stirring and picturesque story of the Franco-Prussian 
war. Whether all his readers will welcome the change 
we cannot say; but—if it be permitted for a moment to 
indicate a personal relationship between a reviewer and 
the work reviewed—there is at least one reader, to 
whom the horrors of brain-fever were once acutely. in- 
tensified by certain ghastly recollections of ‘‘ The Maker 
of Moons,” who welcomes the transition from such 
vivid horrors to the healthy excitement of this tale with 
frank delight. It is true that in ‘‘ Lorraine” Mr. 
Chambers has been generous of carnage, and his 
descriptions of the early engagements of the war are 
remarkably graphic. Nevertheless, the love-story 
which is unfolded in this stern setting is so poetic and 
wholesome, and is informed by so chivalrous a spirit, 
that the book is wholly delightful. Lorraine herself is 
as attractive a heroine as we have met in recent fiction, 
and Jack Marche is a refreshingly sane and strong 
hero. So in spite of the grim details of battle, and 
the pathetic subsidiary plot of the love affair between 
Sir Thorald Hesketh and Alixe von Elster, the final 
impression left by the book is of genuine and spirited 
romance, told in almost impeccable style. 


‘“*A Guardian of the Poor.” By T. Baron Russell. 
London: Lane. 


Since Tom Hood sang the Song of the Shirt, no 
grimmer, more convincing—and let us add, more 
artistic—contribution has been made to what may be 
called the literature of the sweater than this book by 
Mr. Baron Russell. It is so hideously vivid that one 
must suppose it to be at least founded on actual experi- 
ence, and if Mr. Russell’s experiences do indeed include 
familiarity with the sordid tragedies of life in such a 
draper’s shop as that of Borlase and Company, he is at 
least to be congratulated on the singular skill with 
which he has transmuted his knowledge into art. 
Reading these quiet pages, in which the narrator’s 
voice is hardly raised above a whisper, as, without 
invective or violent sarcasm, it tells of the doings of 
Borlase, that squalid tyrant, one trembles to think how 
the story might read were it told by some ‘“‘ special 
commissioner” of hysterical scriptures. As it is, the 
tale forms, for those who wish to regard it otherwise 
than as a tale, a tremendous indictment of a system 
which, while no doubt it works better in some cases 
than in others, must always be liable to gross abuses ; 
and for the rest, the book approaches a distinctly high 
level of literary art. It is not a pleasant book, certainly, 
for its record is of shame and almost unalleviated 
suffering ; but it is told with so large a measure of 
artistic skill that we are convinced that its record is true. 


‘“‘Of Necessity,” by H. M. Gilbert (Lane) opens 
with a story which will rather mislead the artless reader. 
So mahi does the author stand aside in it that 
we get no hint that his own point of view is different 
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from that of the gentle, bigoted mother in ‘‘Frustra.”’ 
Our suspicions were aroused when the sketch came to 
an end without the pointing of a moral, and confirmed 
when we had read a little further. Mr. George Moore’s 
earlier work, rather than Hannah More, has inspired 
Necessity puzzling title, by the way. Of the 
cleverness of the tales there is no doubt. The 
‘‘realism” is perhaps a little overdone; and words 
like ‘‘revulsed,” ‘‘ inhibitory,” ‘‘ incitive,” ‘‘ additive,” 
‘*lenitive,” &c., are too freely sprinkled about. Once 
a character goes so far as to ‘‘glimpse himself in a 
heavy unconstraint of confidence ;” but on the whole, 
there is little Meredithese about the style, which is not 
at all an unpleasant one. 

‘The St. Cadix Case,” by Esther Miller (Innes) 
‘recalls the delicious cases of fifty years ago,” when 
every one outside the book could give you the real 
criminal for the asking; and every one inside it per- 
sisted in believing the beauteous heroine to be guilty. 
The trial is particularly feeble. The real culprit is a lad 
of eighteen, who works on a farm, and is known to 
have disliked the murdered man, who beat and bullied 
him. He is not suspected for an instant, but dismissed 
as ‘‘a gentle, delicate lad,” while the girl of twenty- 
two is fixed upon. The knife episode, too, is by no 
means clear. The doctor finds it in the murdered man, 
draws it out, and would certainly, one would imagine, 
keep his eye upon it. But at the trial the knife is 
alleged to have been ‘‘ missing” after the murder, and 
the lad Pete confesses to have hidden it in the fields. 
Of course, his confession comes in court, after the 
verdict, which, equally of course, is reversed at once, 
and the book ends with the usual double wedding. 

‘““A Woman’s Privilege,” by Marguerite Bryant 
(Innes), has some good writing in it, and is, on the 
whole, a sturdy, readable novel, a little above the 
average. The scenes where Carroll and Lasserton get 
lost in the desert are well and graphically done. Phyllis 
is a clever study, and the idea of old Sutherland’s im- 
personation of himself is well worked out. It dawned 
upon us sooner than the author intended ; but fathom- 
less must be the mystery that can puzzle the experienced 
reviewer. 

‘*The Concert Director,” by Nellie Blissett (Mac- 
millan), is full of emotion and sensation, beginning with 
a startling compact between two men in a café and 
ending with the murder of the principal character by his 
own unacknowledged son. There is a good deal of 
ability in the handling of the various situations. Scara- 
manga is very cleverly done, with his half-hearted 
rascality, and there is distinct humour in the episode of 
the Roubetsin duel. The author has done better work, 
however. There is something a little unconvincing 
about the man who, while hardly knowing any English, 
yet remembers verbatim an English conversation over- 
heard by him in the past, because he is a musician and 
accustomed to remembering sounds. Scaramanga, too, 
would hardly have been so idiotic as to send the one 
document that could compromise him to the one man 
who would take advantage of it. The excuse that he 
mistook it for a concert programme does not make it 
very clear. The ordinary man keeps casual concert 
programmes and extremely dangerous documents in 
separate drawers. 

‘* Billy Hamilton,” by Archibald Clavering Gunter 
(Routledge), is a fair specimen of its author’s work— 
very vulgar, very sprightly, luscious, and generously 
peppered with italics and notes of exclamation. 

‘*The Looms of Time,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
(Isbister), disappoints one if one has read ‘ Palladia,’” 
for it has not one-tenth of ‘‘ Palladia’s” brilliancy or 
originality. It is simply a good average novel, with a 
little shipboard flirtation, a little lover’s misunderstand- 
ing of the ordinary kind, and, finally, a little buried 
treasure and a villain to supply a little violence. All 
this would do well enough, no doubt, for the skeleton 
of a fine novel if the treatment were strong. Here the 
treatment is commonplace, and it would show little 
appreciation of Mrs. Hugh Fraser to affect to class 
‘*The Looms of Time” among her best work. 

‘*Castlebraes,” by James Paton, B.A. (Blackwood) is 
a truly terrifying cry from the Kailyard. It begins with 
an angelic couple of villagers, Angell Jenn and Angell 
James, who would have been quietly put out of their 
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pain in any healthy-minded community. They go about 
praying for their enemies after this wise: ‘“‘Be gude 
and kind tae Heather Jock and Bell, but dinna spare 
them ony pain or ony shame that may be needfu’ to 
bring them tae thy feet noo, and tae thy hame in the 
end.” Heather Jock happens to be listening, and finds 
it ‘‘awfu’ winsome.” It says much for his forbearance 
that he allows Angell James to live. As the book goes 
on we admit that it gets a little less sickly; but few 
readers will survive to get beyond Angell Jenn and 
Angell James. 

‘* The Parson’s Proxy,” by Kate Hamilton (Melrose), 
has a vein of sentimentality, which comes out strongly 
in the drawing of Nate Vicroy, a rough diamond a la 
Bret Harte, who begins by knocking down the local 
clergyman and ends by saving his life. There is plenty 
of humour to counterbalance the sentiment, and the 
heroine—who rejoices in the unusual name of ‘‘ Nelson” 
—has a good deal to recommend her. 

‘*The Master-Key,” by Florence Warden (Pearson), 
has all the glorious disregard of probabilities that 
characterises its author; but has also a disarming 
sentimentality that will endear it to a certain large class 
of readers, who will be duly ‘“‘curdled” by the ad- 
ventures of the lost Lord Shelvin. So that, from its 
own point of view, it is hardly a failure, whatever it 
may be from ours. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N the “National Review” Mr. A. Michie deals with the 
Government and the Far East in a vigorous article on “Our 
Future Policy in China,” in the course of which he undertakes 
to appraise the various gains or “concessions” secured by 
British diplomacy during the last six months. As to most of 
these diplomatic results, his valuation is anything but flattering 
to her Majesty’s Government. Wei-hai-Wei is no equivalent 
for Port Arthur; the new “open ports” are not wanted, while 
those that are wanted remain closed ; and as to China’s promise 
not to alienate the Yangtse valley—a fig for the promise! 
Then the permission to use Chinese water-ways is “a most 
important concession,” says Mr. Michie, but its value depends 
upon certain conditions as to its exercise which are still sad judice. 
Even the appointment of a British subject as head of Chinese 
Customs may prove, Mr. Michie argues, a troublous obliga- 
tion rather than again. Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E., writes 
with force and cogency of the “ Unreadiness of the Volunteers,” 
and declares that the “melancholy weakness of the authorities 
since 1862,” when sat the only Royal Commission on the 
Volunteers, is mainly responsible for the inefficiency of the force. 
While he admits he wishes the Volunteers had not survived the 
Royal Commission, and compulsory service had then been 
‘substituted for volunteering, he is strongly in favour of pre- 
serving those valuable elements in the force “which though 
small in proportion to the whole are there nevertheless.” It is 
significant of the awakening change now in progress, whether 
owing to the present war or to rumours of war it matters not, 
that Volunteer officers of experience like Colonel Boyes, whose 
lecture on “Compulsory Service for Home Defence” is quoted 
by Colonel Hale, are in agreement with the writer as to the 
breakdown of tne Volunteer system, its causes and results. The 
‘question is, in what spirit will those “ valuable elements ” in the 
orce meet the imposition of new and more onerous terns of 
service which would be necessary in a scheme to supersede 
volunteering? Mr. H. H. Statham takes up once more the 
“Street Music Question,” and decides that London must be 
“rid of this curse of grinding organs.” But why not regulate 
this and other forms of preventable noise? More grumbling 
we have from Mr. H. F. Abell who, asks, “Is Cricket De- 
generating?” and is convinced it is, chiefly owing, it seems, 
to the undue importance attached to batting, the playing 
for averages, the abuse of the practice-net, and of the 
“boundary system.” With regard to the boundary, it is 
impossible to do away with it. If you have a boundary at 
Lord’s you must have it at all other grounds where first-class 
matches are played, so as to equalise conditions of competition 
as in county matches. Mr. Abell would like to see boundary 
hits run out, and appears to think hits for four or more are 
never run out. This, of course, is far from being the case, even 
in these degenerate days, as any county match at the Oval will 
prove. For the rest it must be admitted, we think, that fielding, 
in what is considered first-class cricket, is often slovenly, and 
mere run-getting is certainly thought too much of in these days 
of average-hunting. Mr. H. W. Wilson investigates the 
mystery of the destruction of the “Maine” in Havana Harbour, 
and has little doubt that it was a mine that did it. There is no 
proof of this, only a certain amount of constructive probability 
in Mr. Wilson’s article, “The Truth about the ‘ Maine’ 
Disaster.” 

“ Cosmopolis ” contains as many as three articles devoted to 
Mr. Gladstone’s life and work. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s tribute 
is, in the main, a panegyric, and’even in its retrospective view of 
the statesman’s legislative work there is a good deal of the 
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“éloge.” The tone is natural enough, in the circumstances, yet 
even so it is rather startling to read, “ The career of Gladstone 
had little to do with war.” In the French and German con- 
tributions to the subject, those of M. de Pressensé and Herr 
Theodor Barth, we have, as might be expected, estimates of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career that are far more critical. Both 
writers touch upon Gladstonian foreign policy, though to a less 
extent than we had anticipated. M. de Pressensé is sensible of 
certain weaknesses in Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, but, as with most English writers, he is apparently too 
over-awed by the moral greatness of the statesman to express 
his convictions with fulness. In his penultimate paragraph, 
however, he lets it be seen that he has not forgotten the 
bombardment of Alexandria and the occupation of Egypt, in 
spite of “solemn promises” to evacuate the Nile valley. Herr 
Barth, whose estimate is both critical and capable, has not 
resisted the comparison of Mr. Gladstone with the Teutonic 
grand old man, though, after all, there is little in common to 
note of them. “Bismarck is a revolutionary; Gladstone a 
reformer. The first-named is a political artist ; the second, a 
political man of business.” And so forth. Th? article, 
altogether, is a nctable one, especially for its excellent 
appreciation of the theological bent of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 

The inevitable Chinese article in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
will appear unusually interesting, pointed and practical this 
month to the circle of readers who may have been a little 
casual hitherto in their attention. The fault, if fault there be, 
has lain, not entirely with the readers of ‘‘ Maga,” nor yet, of 
course, with “ Maga” herself, but with China. ‘“ Maga” has 
been to her readers somewhat like a patient in hospital, down 
with a chronic sickness, a disturbing Oriental low fever, 
symptoms regretful, threatening, reminiscent of the great Sir 
Rutherford, the gravity of the attack undoubted, persistent, 
significant to the specialist, but mysterious to the rest of the 
world, impatient for knife and medicine bottle. This month, 
however, the Consular report of Mr. F.S. A. Bourne on trade in 
Central and Southern China has brought the disease to the 
surface, as it were a rash that all can see and understand, even 
the most backward of the students who have gathered every 
month, a respectful and puzzled group, round the sick-bed. An 
amusing person discusses the philosophy of “The Special 
Attraction of Golf.” Golf, he discovers, lures more universally 
and irresistibly than any other game, because “you are absolute 
master of your ball all the time ; what is done, well or ill, is 
done by you . . . . nothing happens in the play of the ball that 
the player is not the author of.” The player is unconditionally 
invited to try and hit a stationary ball, and from his failure to 
do so he can take no refuge in the thought of bad luck or the 
skill of his opponent. There is nothing for it but to try 
again. An equally amusing person makes hay with “The 
Medical Woman in Fiction”—it is a sunny subject. The 
magazine opens with some parliamentary reminiscences by Sir 
John Mowbray ; there is an appreciation of Audubon, and a 
tricky tale of Russian and English agents in the Hindu Kush, 
entitled “ Checkmated.” 

There are some very readable articles in the “ Cornhill”— 
humorous anecdotes by Miss Maude Valérie White, extracts 
from Canning’s contributions to the “Anti-Jacobin,” and a 
study of the real Cyrano de Bergerac, by Mr. Garnet Smith. 

In “ Macmillan’s” Mr. Andrew Lang writes of the poli- 
ticians of the Scottish Reformation—not as Knox wrote, nor 
Froude, as is sufficiently suggested in his title, “ A Generation 
of Vipers.” There is a picturesque and discriminating little 
study of Spanish character and Spanish ways by Mr. Charles 
Edwardes. 

“Temple Bar” has an account of Michael Fitton, who did 
good and unrequited service, capturing privateers, in the French 
war. An anonymous writer gives personal reminiscences of 
the preaching of Dupanloup and Lacordaire, and tells how she 
used to hear the wonderful soprano of the choir-boy in the 
Madeleine, and how every one lamented when the boy’s voice 
broke, and another took the place of Faure. 

Sir William Dalby, in ‘‘ Longman’s,” points out the dangers 
of a box on the ears. Mr. Andrew Lang contributes an 
appreciation of Miss Ingelow, and under “ The Sign of the 
Ship” quotes a charming poem by F. W. N. Bayley, imitator 
and namesake of the master (as Mr. Lang very properly calls 
him) who wrote the classical “Oh, no! we never mention her.” 
The last stanza of Mr. F. W. N. Bayley’s poem (it is entitled “1 
stood amid the Glittering Throng,” was set by Bishop, and sung 
by Vestris) begins with the line, 

“T take her still small hand in mine.” 

The “Century” has an entertaining sketch of the Kaiser by 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow ; the writer confirms the opinion he 
expressed ten years ago, the Kaiser “has a Yankee head on his 
shoulders.” 

There are some interesting war photographs and tales by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis in “Scribner’s ;” another account 
of women’s undergraduate life—this time at Smith College; and 
a continuation of Mr. Walter Wyckoffs experiences among 
“The. Workers”—a vivid chapter, “Among the Revolution- 
aries.” 

Mr. Smalley contributes some “Notes on Journalism” to 
“ Harper's.” 


(For This Week's Books see page 55.) 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 


£12 12 0 | £5 15 O | £21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Lid., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
an light Dinner Wine, Th 

it t 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
peepee it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices, The appreciation this wine meets with from ]7g, 9g, 6d, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britaé 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


; (Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


South Africa. 


This Bank ts drafts on, and t t ~ig iption of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, th African Republic, Orange 
Free eos Rhodesia, and East Afriea. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 

ived 


LO CK Ww OOD AN D CO. 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
. NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES, 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). is well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and ¢ i comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. .- , 
WEEKLY: MINING LIST, comprising a quantity. of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. ’ 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


AVONDALE HOTEL 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


&C. 


- - 4j/- 
DINNERS - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - 4j- 


GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers. 


DuTRU, Chef. 
POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 
All from the Savoy. 


HYDRO-INCANDESCENT 


(Working under contract with the Welsbach 


Incandescent Light Company, 
Limited.) 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
LIGHT OF THE AGE. 


VIDE PRESS OPINIONS. 


For full particulars apply General Manager, 


Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light Company, Ltd.. 
88 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMIN an 
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WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SCIENCE. 
Cancerous and other Tumours (H. Snow). Bailligre, Tindall & Cox. 


Music. 
ABC of Musical Theory (R. Dunstan). Curwen. 


VERSE. 
Imagination in Verse (G. J. Bridges). ‘‘ Commercial Exchange.” 15. 
Nocturnes (W. Moore). Elliot Stock. 
Terra Tenebrarum (W. K. Johnson). Kegan Paul. 
Willow-Vale (H. Rose). Kegan Paul. 


FICTION. 
Monks of the Holy Tear, The (L. Cleeve). White. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dulcissima ! Dilectissima ! (R. Ferguson). . Elliot Stock. oe 
English People in the Nineteenth Century, The (H. de B. Gibbins). 

Black. 
Financial Sketches (H. Gingold and D. Hardy). Columbus Company. 
London, Guide to. Sampson Low. Is. : 
Massage, Manual of (M. A. Ellison). Baillitre, Tindall & Cox. 
Place-names of Liverpool District, The (IH. Harrison). Elliot Stock. 
Problems of Modern Industry (S. and B. Webb). Longmans. 
Royal Navy List, Lean’s (July). Witherby. 
Royal Statistical Society, Journal of the (June). 
Seaside Watering Places. Upcott Gill. 25. 6d. 
West Ham Public Libraries Report, 1897-98. Avenue Press. 


Stanford. 55. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Cyrano de Bergerac (E. Rostand). Heinemann. 
One Hundred Sonnets of Petrarch (A. Crompton). Kegan Paul. 


REPRINTS. 


England, History of (2 vols.) (Macaulay). Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
Esmond, Henry, The History of (Thackeray). Dent. 

Essex Archeological Society, Transactions of the (Vol. VII., Part 1). 75. 
Pink ’Un and a Pelican, A (A. M. Binstead). Bliss, Sands. 

Price of a Wife, The (J. S. Winter). White. 35. 6d. 

Saint Hugh of Lincoln, The Life of (H. Thurston). Burns & Oates. 
Solicitor’s Clerk, Companion to the (C. Jones). Wilson. 2s. 6d. 


ST. ERMIN’S wesrmwster. 
ST. ERMIN’S High, Residential 
ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. ERMIN’S “xy Home Com- 
ST. ERMIN’S Moderate charges. 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5/- at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


Handsomely Furnished 
Suites or Single Chambers. 


Te.ernone Numpers—181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Tevecraruic Appress: ‘ UNPARALLELED, Lonpon.’ 


‘*LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


ff G B 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
x x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CoO. 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic ure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a powder—“ ine,” a product which when prepared with boilin 
water has the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place wi 
many. Its active principle heing a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to 
obtain it of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for g stamps.—Jamas 
Eres & Co, Ltd., Homepathic Chemists, London. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE, 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Drrector-GENERAL. 
Admission Daily, ts. ... ... Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
BAND OF THE list GRENADIER GUARDS. 

BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND, 
THE EMPRESS THEATRE. 

GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 

Twice Daily, at 3.30 andg p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats at 6d., 15., 25, and 35. 
THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 
The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other NOVEL ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Panorama. Liiliputian Theatre. 
Zoological Kindergarten. Captive Balloon. 
THE GREAT WHEEL—300 FEET HIGH. 
Belvedere Tower. Electrophone. Switchback, 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
‘TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


ino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest Baths in Euro; Sure cure 
for A ia and Weal Hotels and Villas at moderate prices.—F or details apply 
to Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 
Table d'hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5a. 


Finest Wines and cuisine only. Bocchi's famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming Royal Institute Picture 
Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 


Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN scholarsbige and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
_ _One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarveN, ABINGDON. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix10oN TyREs Ix1on Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
I T * Tyre. Lady's Cycle also given for lady competitors only. Five 
XION TYRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Further details of 
IXION TYRES. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Com 
IxION TyrkEs. _ tition verses must be sent in before Uduly, with this advertise- 
Ixion Tyres. ™™ attached, and must be marked ‘‘Competition” on envelope. 
Tus New Ixion Tyre & Cycre Co., Ltd., 
Ix1on TyRgs. 144 Holborn, London. 


WHY REMAIN THIRSTY 


W HILE you can obtain the drink par excellence. Lemonade 
with a dash of Pernod fils Absinthe. A delightful beveverage. To 
be had at all first-class Hotels, Restaurants, and Bars. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8UKZ, and COLOMBO. 
‘ F. GREEN & Co. Head Offices 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For a > apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Braneh Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship “‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under :-— 

For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 September. 

For SICILY, CONSTANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving 20 Septembe1, returning 8 November. 

String Band. Electric Light. | High-class cuisine. 
e F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
lly to the latter firm, at 5 ch » , BC., 

te a Avenue, London, B.C., or to the 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
‘THOROUGH INDIVIDUAL TUITION for Modern 


Languages and subjects for Professional and University Examinations, in 
cones, in beautiful country, two hours from London. Details from C. C. Orn, 
M.A., Director, Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, opposite Examination 
Schools, High Street, Oxford. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West i Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PURLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMEKICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Talagraphic 4ddress : “ Booxmen, Loxpow.” Code: Untcovn. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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XUM 


Che Cimes 


OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC ITS REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA 


The publication of this reprint is described by the ‘‘ Academy ” (June 6), as ‘‘ the literary phenomenon of the day.” 

The plan of sale adopted fy tenguenedaneed in the history of bookselling. "Ie P 

TERETE FEATURAS: 
ONE.—For only One Guinea in Cash the purchaser obtains possession of the whole 25 volumes (sent to him in one package) and has the use of the complete work while he 
is making thirteen further payments at the rate of One Guinea a month. 
Paid for in this way the reprint costs Fourteen Guineas. 4 be : 

Two. A — red per bey to those who pay cash in full—£14 as against £37, the Publisher's price for the same work. The reprint is in every respect as desirable 
as the copies sold for £37. 

THREE.—It is not necessary for the purchaser to provide shelf-room for the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, A compact revolving bookcase, especially designed for 
the purpose. will be supplied for £3 in cash or for three monthly payments of One Guinea each (to be made after the payments for the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA have been completed). 

The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA is too well known to need description. It is a library in itself, It answers the varied questions which present themselves, 
from day to day, 1o the newspaper-reader whose mind is alect. Comp eted nearly ten years ago, the Ninth Edition has gained a position of unequalled authority throughout 
the English-speaking world. It is the storehouse of geners! information to which wrhers and public sp-akers habitually resort. | Within its covers may be found the whole 
sum of human knowledge, cond : and simplified for practical us». At the price for which it is now offered, the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is so cheap a work 
that it ought to find its way into every home where books are valued. But persons who desire to secure the work on these special conditions should make prompt 


application, as THE TIMES does rot undertske to fill move than a certain number of orders. 

Fuller information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of bincing examined, at THE T{MES Office, in Printing House Square. For the convenience 
of persons who desire to refresh their recolle-tion of the contents and general appearance of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot conveniently visie 
THE TIMES Office, a pamphlet of specimen page. and brief extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained without charge by sending a 


messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied with sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 


For CASH PAYMENT. For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
IN CLOTH BINDING -The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £14 (the Publisher's | [ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 25 Vols. have been 
price was £37), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £117. delivered all at one time to the purchaser.) 
‘ IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly ments of ONE GUINEA 
IN HALF-MOROCC9 BI* DING — (which we recommend), The TWENTY-FIVE h, or, with baokcase, hl 
‘ ? IN HALF.MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or, with the bookcase, 2: monthly payments of ONE 


sUINEA 
IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges. a sumptuous binding fer special purpose-. 
The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher's price was £65), | IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—25 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, 


OR WITH THE REVULVING BOOKCASE, £28. with the bookcase, 28 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
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CHAPMAN % HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON CUBA. 


CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Ricuarp Davey, Author of ‘‘ The Sultan and His Subjects.” With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Maps. Large crown 8vo. (/n a few days. 


NEW WORK ON ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE PLAY OF ANIMALS: Being a 


Psychological and Biological Study of Animal Life and Instinct. y Pro- 
fessor Kari Groos, ef Basel. With a preface by Professor J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


HARD TIMES, A HOLIDAY ROMANCE, 


HUNTED DOWN, AND GEORGE SILVERMAN’S EXPLANATION. 
With the Original Illustrations by Frep Watxgr, and additional ones drawn 
specially for the volume by Mr. Matrice GRIFFENHAGEN. Square crown 
8vo. 6s. Ready. 


The New Volume of the CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


FREDRICK THE GREAT, Volume VIII. 


with two photogravure portraits. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ready. 
Completing “‘ Frederick the Great.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LONDON. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S New Books. 


THE YUKON TERRITORY. Edited by F. M. Trimmer, 


F.R.G.S. With 72 Illustrations and a New Map. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE GOLDFIELDS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
WEALTH AND “WILD CATS.” By Raymonp Rap- 


CLIFFE. With numerous Illustrations. Pictorial wrapper, 1s. 
A COCKNEY COLUMBUS. By Davin Curistie Murray. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


‘CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. x 37 v0ls., with all the 
Original Etchings by Phiz and Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations 


by Phiz, Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, A. D. McCormick, and Luke 
Hildes, R.A. 


“ Here is a new edition of Lever which is a itive pleasure to read and 
handle. The printing and get-up are superb.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
HONORE DE BALZAC. in 40 vols., with 280 Goupil 
Gravures from et Fy | French Artists, and Replicas on India 


Paper of each of ‘es. Prospectuses on application to an the 
leading Booksellers or to the Publishore 


*.* ONLY 90 SETS ARE FOR SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
NEW NOVELS. 


JADOO: an Anglo-Indian Story. By Lieut.-Col. Newn- 
HAM-DAVIS, Author of ‘ Three Men and a God.” 6s. [Just ready. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Vioter Hosuouse. 


“A readabie and graceful story.” —Sfectator. 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. 
CHARLES CLARKE. 6s. 
Altogether, quite a good story of the sea.” —World. 


AT THE BEND OF THE ROAD. By J. MacManus 


(“Mac”). 3s. 6d. 


IN THE PROMISE LAND. By Mrs. ANDERSON. 6s. 


“*Rahab is drawn with delicacy and discernment; the accessories to the 
Scriptural and imaginative portions of the narrative are carefuly studied and 
effective.” — World. 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


The most recent additions are:—WuTuerinc Heicuts. By Emily Bronte.— 
Tue Scartet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne.—Tue Scacp Hunters. 
By Mayne Reid.—Artuur Gorpon By E. A. Poe.—Hanpy Anpy. 
By Sam Lover. 


IN THE COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY SERIES are now 


ready :—AnsTHER’s BurpEN. By James Payn.—Mrs. Bouverie. By F. C. 
Philips. —THrouGu Green Grasses. By F. M. Allen.—Tue Co-Resronpexr. 
By G, W. Appleton.—A Dark IntrupER. By Richard Dowling. 


DOWNEY & CO., Lrp., 1x YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


By Captain 


READY ON MONDAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 


Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. 
With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.G., D.C.L., 

And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow Masters. 
Illustrated with a large number of Original Drawings by Mr. HERBERT 
MARSHALL, with several Photogravure Portraits and reproductions of 

objects of interest. 
In one volume, crown 4to. One Guinea net. 
A numbered Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET. 


Just PuBLisHED. 15s,, PER Post, Is. 1d. 


POEMS, 1894-98, mrs. LONGSTAFF. 


33 pp. demy 8vo. in Wrapper. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 


—"s By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN, With many Illustrations. Two 
aps. Large demy 8vo. 215. 
“The book, with its lively narrative, wealth of description, numerous photo- 


and sketches and excellent maps, is more a mere book of travel.” 
The Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. By 


J. SMyrHe. With an Introduction by Clement Scott. Profusely 
Illustrated. Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE ART LIFE AND WORK OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By 


R. DE LA SIZERANNE. With Illustrations after pictures by Lord 
Leighton, Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, Burne-Jones, &c. Demy 
8vo. 125. 
“The work and influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood is examined 
with clear, critical insight.”—7he Daily Mail. 
“Distinction of style, a pleasant flow of ideas . . . . much that is grateful 
reading.” —The Scotsman. 


Just Published, at all the Libraries and Booksellers, PHILIP LAFARGUE'S 
New Novel, entitled 


STEPHEN BRENT. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


“ Well written, full of incident and interest."—-7he Scotsman. 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK. Sport in Bohemia 


and Tyrol. By R. LL. HopGson. With 37 Illustrations by H.S.H. 
Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, and trom Photographs. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

Contents :—Rorsuck SHOOTING IN BonemiA; A Day’s Rorsuck DRIvInG; 
SHooTING IN THE PHANTOM RoEBUCK OF THE 
Dismat Poot; Some SuootinG Statistics; My First Cuamois; ON THE 
oF THE SNow; &c. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DE- 


MOCRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“Mr. Godkin is one of the most thoughtful political writers of the day .. 
his experience keeps him in constant touch with public affairs and the con- 
tempo movement of ideas . . . . he writes vigorously and dispassionately. 
with full knowledge of facts." Times. 

“ Full of pregnant sayings and weighty reflections.” —J/anchester Guardian. 


3 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO CUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MR. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and DIRECTORY with 


which the Newer Editions of his Handbooks are supplied. 


These contain 


all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, Sc., and are constantly kept up 
to date, so that purchasers of his Guide Books are always supplied with the 


very latest information. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


‘“‘ The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, to say nothing of the lowness of the 


price, place is Guides far ahead of any competitors.”—Saturday Review. 


HANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with List of 


Railway Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol. Maps, 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special detailed Informa- 


tion for Pedestrians, and entirely New Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. 


[Now Ready. 


“ In spite of the enterprise devoted to the production of guide books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s Handbooks still maintain their place as facile princeps, and 
of all this Guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of intelligence.’—Odserver. 


HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely 


New Set of Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. 


[Now Ready. 


‘‘ All that a tourist wants to know of routes, accommodation, travelling facilities and charges is here contained, and every feature of historical, archeological, and: 


picturesque interest is minutely described ; and, of course, the maps are accurate and recent.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
Phe information which this handbook contains is so full and practical that it should render its possessor independent of local guides.” —Fie/d. 


EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 


and Cambridge. 12s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. SUSSEX. 6s. 
SURREY. 6s. HANTS. 6s. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 

HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. DEVON. 7s. 6d. 


CORNWALL. 6s. NORTH WALES. 6s. 
SOUTH WALES. 6s. LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. “ 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT of WESTMORELAND: 


and CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOK, from London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton, 


to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. [Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. 


Feap 8vo, 2s. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


A MOST USEFUL POCKET BOOK.—On Thin Paper, small feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. Adapted tothe requirements of Modern Travellers, 


including Photographers and Cyclists, Colloquial Conversations for Travellers in English, French, German, and Italian. In parallel columns. 
** One of, if not the most useful phrase book in existence.”—Quecen. 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine 
and Loire, Bordeaux, The Pyrenees, &c. 36 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d, 


FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, The 


Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Marseilles, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, &c, 23 Maps and Plans. 75. 6d, 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans. 
DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, 


Copenhagen, Jutland and Iceland. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The 


Shores of the Baltic, &. Maps and Plans, 6s. 


NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The 
Fjelds, and Fjords. With Special Information for Fishermen and 
yclists. By T. MITCHELL, C.B., H.B,M. Consul-General for Nor- 

way. Mapsand Plans, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Finland, 


Crimea, Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MITCHELL, C.B., H.B.M. 
Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 18s. 


THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The 


Black Forest, The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, 
Elsass, and Lothringen, 82 Maps and Plans. 1os, 


SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtem- 
berg, Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria, a and the Danube, from Ulm. 
Sea. Two Parts. 34 Mapsand Plans, Part I., 75. 6d. ; 

art 6s. 


SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, 
Italian Lakes, and part of the Dauphiné. Maps. Two Parts. 
Part I. The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engandine, &c. 6s. 
Part II. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and part of 
Dauphiné. 6s, 


NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, 
The Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, &c, Edited by 
H, W. PULLEN, M.A. With 34 Maps and Plans. tos. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, 


Umbria, The Marches, &e. Edited by W. H. PuLLEN, M.A, With 
24 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


Lonpon: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MARK’S HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD. E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. founded 


PATRON - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 
FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes. Help is urgently 
appealed for. 


Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P., 7reasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cuas. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices: 62 King William Street, E.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


Homes for Little Boys, 


FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT.3 _-,; 


Patrons :— 
T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. ° 


The first Cottage Homes erected in England with 
foster parents in every house. They provide— 


HoMES FOR 500 HOMELESS Boys. 
A Goop SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING 
BATH, AND FIFTEEN TRADES. 


EVERY BOY IS TAUGHT TO WORK. 


EVERY BOY RECEIVES A THOROUGH 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


This is the most hopeful form of philanthropic work, 
and produces the best results. 

Are there readers of this Newspaper who have, until 
now, made no choice amongst our great children-charities 
for their regular support? Here is an opportunity ! 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received. Special 
Donations are urgently required to make the Summer 


Holidays pleasant to these friendless boys. 
WILLIAM ROBSON, 
OFFICES : Secretary 


25 Viabuct, E.C. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 
TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


f hens Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the Hospita. 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 
New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


FOUNDED 1860 BY THE LATE REV. 
The Charity now maintains — 


THE NIGHT REFUGE, which provides Food and Shelter free of cost to 


nearly 300 deserving poor every night in winter. 

A FREE SOUP KITCHEN, which distributes over 
1000 quarts of soup to the hungry poor every week in 
severe weather. 


A HOME for Training Twenty 


DR. GILBERT. 


There are 

no distinctions of creed. 
No effort is spared 

to secure benefits for the deserving poor. 

An endeavour is made to start many of inmates of Refuge 
in life again by aid with clothes, tools, situations, or the like. 


Treasurer —ALDERMAN SIR STUART KNILL, Bart. 


Bankers.—-LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, Princes Street, E.C. 
: Secretary.—J. W. GILBERT, Esq., B.A. 

Hon, Manager—FRANCIS W. PURSSELL, Esq., Jamaica Buildings, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
: who will gratefully acknowledge contributions. 


In 
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THE ASSOCIATED GOLD MINES OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - - 


£500,000 


In 500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 125,000 are set aside for the provision of Working Capital. 


Directors. 
SIR WILLIAM DES VCEUX, G.C.M.G., 7 Cromwell Gardens, 
_ S.W. (late Governor of Newfoundland), Chairman. 
THE EARL OF YARMOUTH, 19 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. GOULDING, Esq., D.L., 5 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin (Director, Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland). 
Cc. A. COSMO HAMILTON, Esq., 11 Park Place, St. James’s, S.W. 
MAJOR J. EUSTACE JAMESON, M.P., 75 Harrington Gardens, 


S.W. (Chairman, Menzies Mining and Exploration Company, 
Limited). 
G. MURE RITCHIE, Esg., B.L., 123 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow 
(Chairman, Millom and Askam Hematite Iron Company, Limited). 
SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., 2 Harewood Place, W. 


Advisory Board in British Columbia. 
CAPT. R. E. BOURCHIER, Vancouver (Director, British Columbia 
Mining Prospectors’ Exchange, Limited). : 
€. CATTELL, Esq.,! Vancouver (Director, Cayoosh Creek Mining 
and Milling Company). 
T. R. HARDIMAN, Esq., Vancouver (Director, British Columbia 
Mining Prospectors’ Exchange, Limited). 


AGENTS IN VANCOUVER.—LONDON AND B.C. GOLD VEN- 
TURE SYNDICATE, LIMITED, associated with the B.C, 
MINING PROSPECTORS’ EXCHANGE, LIMITED. 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINRER.—W. PELLEW-HARVEY, Esq., 
F.C.S., Memb. North Eng. Inst. M., and M.E., Vancouver. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY. — W. H. S. AUBREY, 
Esq., LL.D. 


OrFiczes.—1 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 


This Company is formed to acquire 96 valuable properties (see 
Schedule enclosed with Prospectus), which are partially developed and 
proved. Ore can be diigged lmqnatiaade. Several of the properties 
are ready for bringing out as subsidiary Companies. 

The Mining Laws of British Columbia are free from the stringent 
and costly provisions as to labour and pecuniary outlay which prevail in 
Australia and South Africa. 

Attention is called to the fact that Mr. Pellew-Harvey, whose 
reputation is known to some of the Directors to be of the highest order, 
has consented t> act as Consulting Mining Engineer. There are no 
Founders’ Shares, 

It is not intended, nor indeed would it be possible, for this Com- 
pany to develop adequately and retain the 96 properties, nor those 
which will doubtless be acquired hereafter, as favourable opportunities 
occur. In the first instance, some of these properties, already partly 
developed, will be at once further developed, and immediately they 
have been proved to be of the permanent dividend-earning capacity 
confidently anticipated by the Company’s agents, subsidiary companies 
will be formed to take them over and work them. Having regard to 
the very moderate price at which the 96 Mining Properties are to be 
acquired by this Company, the profit on the resale of these alone should 
be very considerable. 


The first subsidiary Company — The ROBERT 
E. BURNS MINE-—will be issued immediately. 


A FREEHOLD HOME INVESTMENT. 


DUPONT & LEWIS, LIMITED. 


«INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1893.) 


CAPITAL - 


£50,000, 


Divided into 50,000 Shares of £1 each, £50,000 


Issue at par of 1000-Four and a-half per cent. First Mortgage Debentures of £20 each - - - - - £20,000 
45,000 Shares of £l each - - - - £45,000 


PAYABLE AS FOLOWS On Allotment, £5; On 30 September, 1898, 
” 


6d. is. 6d, ” 


” 
Or the whole may ‘be paid in full on Allotment, interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum being allowed on such prepayments. 


£. a is reserved in cash for working capital, sooo shares being held in reserve available for the same purpose, and for future extensions of the business. 
‘he Debentures will be redeemable at the option of the Company at any time after 1 January, 1908, at 5 per cent. premium, and will be secured by a 
Trust Deed in favour of the Trustees for Debenture Holders, constituting a specific first mortgage on the Company's freehold properties, and a floating 


ae, - on the general assets. 
ni 


terest will be payable on x January and x July in each year. ‘The first payment, calculated from the date of payment of the respective 


instalments, being made.on 1 January, 1899. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 

J. LULHAM POUND (Director London General Omnibus Company, Limited), 
81 to 84 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

BICHARD STEPHEN TILLING (Chairman Thomas Tilling, Limited), Win- 
chester House, Peckham, '8.E. 

DIRECTORS. 

EGERTON W. WOOD (Director London General Omnibus Company, Limited), 
Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. (Chairman.) 

D. E..CARDINALL, J.P., 18 Cromwell Road, Hove. 

JOHN LAWRENCE GORE, Sillwood Hall, Brighton. 

LORD MARCUS BERESFORD, 332 St. James’ Street, S.W. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
’ JAMES LEWIS, Lion Mews, Brighton. 


Bankers. 
Barcray & Company, Limited, Brighton, Lombard St., E.C., and all Branches. 
Solicitors. 
Asuurst, Morris, Crisp, & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
Brokers. 
Eartam-Bootu & Preston, 4 Copthall Chambers, E.C , & Stock Exchange. 
Auditors. 
H. Mitts, Branprorp & Co., 3 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 
Freperick Hirton, F.I1.A., Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 
Secretaries and Offices. 
H. Fortsscur, ara Waterloo Street, Hove. 
Joun Rosertson, 85 Gracechurch Street, B.C. (ro. tent.). 


Turis Company has been formed to acquire, amalgamate, 


Du Pont, Limited, and James Lewis & Son, Riding Masters, 


and carry on the well-established and widely-known businesses of 


Jobmasters, Livery Stable Proprietors, and Horse Dealers, 


at Brighton, together with the goodwill of the businesses and the extensive, valuable, and admirably-equipped freehold premises 


upon which the said businesses are conducted. 


or from the Bankers, Solicitors, ar Brokers. 


Complete Prospectus, with forms of application for Debentures and Shares, can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 


SIst, 1898, 


Submitted at the Tenth ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held om 
Tuesday, June 7th, 1898, at Johannesburg. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Tenth Annual Report on the 
Company’s affairs, with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly audited, 
from 1 April, 1897, to 31 March, 1898. 

Since the Company's operations have been so re , and the results, viz., the 
output, expenses, and profits, so constant from month to month, your Directors did 
not deem it necessary to incur the expense of publishing each month’s details in 
tabular form, as has been done in previous Reports, and so have put before you, in 
the accompanying Report, the same details in a more concise form. 

ACCOUNTS,—The A ts now pr d show on Profit and Loss Account a 
net profit of £245,014 108. 7d., after writing off £13,940 19s. 5d. for Depreciation. 

The divisible profit brought forward from the previous year 
To which add net profit for last year as above... 245,014 10 7 


4418,067 2 11 
This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 18 of 80 per cent. for the half- 
year ending 31 March, 1897 ... nie ons 
Dividend No. 19 of go per cent. for the half- 
year ending 30 September, 1897__—..... oe 
Transferred to Reserve Fund on payment of 
Dividends on os 


£96,000 9 
108,000 © 0 


20,400 9 
224,400 0 O 


Leaving the sum of £193,567 2.11 
to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31 March, 1898, 

The net profit earned during the past year exceeds the profit of any previous year 
by £57,610 178. 

The following statement is a complete analysis of the and expenditure 
since formation of the Company :— 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
From 1 Aprit, 1388, To 3t Marcu, 1898-10 YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Working Capital— 
At commencement eco 
Sale of Reserve Shares ... ow 


», Gold Account— 
555,729 ozs. 4 dwts. 9 grs. gold from 1,237,360 
238,526 ozs. 7 dwts. gold from 584,849 tons 
tailings, concentrates and slimes treated by 
Cyanide Works ea 
Total, 794,255 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 grs. ... 
Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore scld 


£14,000 0 0 
148,187 © 0 
£162,187 0 


2,716,715 12 1 
36,669 16 6 
———-__ 2,753,385 8 7 
4,036 14 0 


$2,919,609 


Revenue— 
tansfer Fees, Interest. Licences, &c. 


EXPENDITURE. 
By Working Expenditure— 
Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide, Slim 
General Charges, Mine Development an 
Less Quartzat Grass Sar 12 
41,774,185 14 
»» Surface Improvements— 
Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., Reservoirs and Dams, Water Rights, 


Machinery and Plant, and Buildings... 185,047 15 9 
», Underground Improvements— 
Mine Development... 24,261 I 9 
» Cash Assets— 
Quartz at Grass, Stores and Materials, 
Deposits, &c., as per Balance Sheet ... £208,897 11 3 
Less Liabilities as per Balance Sheet 15,230 8 4 
193,667 2 11 
» Reserve Fund... ove ove oes 49,547 7 3 
Dividends Paid ... ons on 701,900 


42,919,609 2 7 


From this statement it will be seen that for the ten years 

ending the period under review the Company’s receipts 

from Gold Account and Sundry Revenue has been... + $2,787,492 2 7 
Less Working Expenditure oes 1,774,185 14 1% 


Making the total profit earned to 31 March, 1898 ... —... 4983,236 7 8 


This amount has been appropriated as follows :-— 
1. Dividends paid £701,900 © 
2. Profit transferred to Working Capital ... 20,000 © 0 
3. Reserve Fund transferred to Working 

Capital ... 


27,121 17 6 


4. Reserve Fund invested in British Consols 49,547 7 3 
5. Balance of Profit and Loss Account 193,667 211 


£983,235 7 8 
The balance to credit of Profit and Loss Account is now wholly represented by 


the Cash Assets. 
The Working Capital provided has been... £162,187 0 
To which add: : 
Amount transferred from Reserve Fund Account for Tailings 
Amount transferred from Reserve Fund, being Percentag: of 
Dividends 6-14 inclusive ... 27,127 17 6 


Making the Total Working Capital 


The Capital Expenditure on Surface and Underground Im- 
poovenents and Purchase of Freehold less Depreciation 
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£209,308 17 6 


£209,308 87 6 


Thus showing that the value of the Machinery, Plant, Buildings, &c. have beem 
reduced through Depreciation to the actual Working Capital provided. 

Ming Devetopment Account.—The amount to the debit of Mine Development 
Account still stands at £24,261 15. 9@. in the Balance Sheet. The works which have 
hitherto been charged thereto are now completed, viz., the Main Shafts and the 
Main Cross-cuts. 

The total cost at 31 March, 1897, amounted to £72,309 9s. 3d., to which add 
amount expended during roth year, £6,663 os. 2d.. making the total cost £73,97295- 5d.,. 
thus showing that the sum of £54,711 7s. 8d. has been written off todate. There 
will be no further expenditure under this head, and during the current year your 
Board will consider whether the amount now standing :o the debit will be any 
further reduced. 

_ Property account.—It will be noticed that the 433 Mill Site Claims and the 
Eight Claims adjoining the 60-stamp Mill Water-right figure in the balance sheet at 
an exceptionally low value. 

RESERVE FUND.—Your Directors have continued their past policy, and 
have transferred an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the Dividend to the Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £40,547 7s. 3d. 

WORKING OPERATIONS. — Your Directors refer you to the General 

anager’s Report attached hereto for particulars of the work done in the various. 
Departments, and to the Statistical Table attached to the Manager's Report for the 
details of the year’s operations. 

ADDITIONS TO PLANT.—Full details of all new additions to Machinery 
Plant-and Buildings erected on your property during the past year will be found in 
the General Manager’s Report. 

DIRECTORS.—You are requested to appoint two Directors in the place of 
Messrs. C. S. Goldmann and C. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation, in terms of the 
Trust Deed, but are eligible for re-election, 

AUDITORS.—The Auditor's Report is attached hereto. You are also requested) 
to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year, in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch 
and F. J. Moller, who retire, butare eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuner- 
tion for the past year. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. D. M. Kisch during the past year, the audit work. 


of the Company has been carried on by Mr. T. Dougias to the entire satisfaction of 
your Board. 

W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 

FRANK ROBINOW, Director. 

H* R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
Johannesburg, 18 May, 1898. 

To the Shareholders of the 


Crown Reer Mininc Company, Lrp. 
GENTLEMEN,—We beg to report having completed the Audit of the Books andi 
Accounts of your Company for the year ending 3 March last, and have much 
ee in reporting that, in our opinion, they are sufficiently supported by 
ouchers, and the Balance-sheet signed by us, and, bearing the above date, repre- 
sent the true position of the Company as shown by the Books. 
The Accounts and Returns received from the London Office have been incorpo- 
rated in the Accounts kept at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
The certified List of Stores in Stock has been taken as correct. 
Fangs Unclaimed Dividend Account has also been audited, and we find same in. 
order. 
The Share Ledger has also been examined, with the local transfers and the certified: 
returns from the London Office, and found correct. 
We are pleased again to certify to the excellent manner in which the officials 
ponsibl & keeping the various Books of the Company have performed their work 
during the year under review. 
We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Tuos. Dovctas, Chartered Accountant 
Frep. J. Auditors. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 
To Chairman and Directors of the x April, 1898. 
Crown Reer Goitp Mininc Company, Ltp., JOHANNESBURG. 

GENTLEMEN,—I hereby hand you a report on the operations of your Company 
for the financial year ending 31 March, 1298. 

Subjoined to it isa plan of the Company's property showing the additions to the 
Surface Works. The usual underground plans have not been added, as the changes 
from those printed last year were not considered sufficiently great to warrant the 
expense incurred ia reprinting them. The usual tables have been somewhat modified,, 
and now show the tosals and averages for the year, instead of as formerly the results 
for each month separately. This, 1 think, will render them more convenient for 
purposes of reference, and the monthly variations have not been important. 


FINANCIAL. 
The financial results of the year’s work may be summarised as follows :— 
185,179 tons of ore were crushed which yielded from Per Ton Milled. 


Expended for all purposes. 242,584 6 2= £ 6 2°399 


Leaving a total cash profit of ... 


£258,055 10 Lr 7 11°618 


RECEIPTS. 
The ore milied during the year was produced as under :— 
From the Mine ... ots 216,728 tons. 


From stock piles on surface 45815 5, 


221,543 tons. 
Less waste sorted out ...° 36,364 455 
185,179 tons. 


Of the ore mined, 103,613 tons, or 47°347 per cent. came from the Maim Reef 
Leader, and 114,115 or 52°653 per cent came from the South Reef. Of the so-called: 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., Ltd.—(Continued) 


Main Reef Leader ore considerably more than half or about 25 per cent. of the total 
ore mined came from the Main Reef itself, it being impossible to keep the two sepa- 
rate, as in many instances there is no division between them. 
Gotp.—The total fine gold receipts for the year were as under :— 
Mitit.— ozs. Value. Per ton milled. 
185,179 tons yielded 76,652'518== £323,430 7 £1 14 11°179 
‘CyanipE Works.— 
ds—132,958 tons or 71°799 per 
cent. of ore crushed yielde 
Concentrates—6,118 tons or 3°303 
per cent. of ore crushed yielded 


118,884 7 9= 12 10°079 


9,035°204=> 4= 4 1°407 


Slimes—40,955 tons or 22,116 per 
cent. of ore crushed yielded «19,543 12 IOS 
Slags and by-product 532°258= 1,55976 45> © 2°021 


119,245-771= £501,539 16 2=£2 2°015 

The rate of yield per ton in the Mill shows an increase of 1°42 dwts. fine gold per 
ston, in the Slimes o*209 dwts. fine gold, Slags and By-Products gave *o58 dwts. per 
ton. On the contrary, in the Sands and Concentrates there was a decrease of ‘036 
-dwts. and ‘o77 dwts, fine gold per ton respectively ; or a net increase of 1°636 dwts. 


yper ton, 
EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure during the year was £242,534 6s. 2d. for working expendi- 
iture and additions to plant. This amount distributed on a milled tonnage basis 


figures out as under :— 

a Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Mining Expenses... £132,689 19 =£o 14 
Crushing and Sorting... 8,364 711 = 10°840 
Transport to Mill 2,884 610 = 0 3°738 

illing ... eos 27,227 1011 = 2 11288 
Cyaniding oe oe 20,563 15 2= 2 

imes 7:52713 2= © 0 9°756 
Mine Development _... 6,663 0 2= 0 o 
General Charges (including additionsto plant) 36,663 12 6 = 3 11°517 

£242,584 6 2=£r 6 2°396 

Add decimal difference ... ene 0.003 

Depreciation amounted to... 13,94019 5 = © 1 6'068 


£256,525 5 7 =4t 7 8'467 

The additions to Plant are detailed under Machinery and Plant. 

The total cost of these additions to Plant was £10,825 4s. r1d., or equal to 
1S. 2°029d. per ton milled. 

The heading of Mine Development only includes the cost of sinking the Main 
‘Shafts, and driving the Main Cross-cuts. The cost of driving drives and sinking 
‘winzes is included under the heading Mining Expenses. 

The above cost of £1 7s. 8°467d. is 7°986d. per ton less than last year. This, 
however, is only the apparent decrease, as 36,364 tons of waste were sorted out, which 
cost £21,727 os. 8d. to mine, and £5,191 ros. rod. to sort out, this is equivalent toa 
«cost of 2s. 10°887d. per ton milled, showing that the actual decrease in cost per ton 
was 35. 6°873d. 

PROFITS. 


During the past year:the gross cash profits, as previously shown, amounted to 
Zt 7s. 11°608d. per ton, as compared with £1 os. 3°750d. last year, showing an 
increase of 7s. 7'958d. per ton. . This result has been brought about by utilising the 
ithree possible ways of increasing the profits per ton, z.¢., rst, by increasing the grade 
of the rock sent to the mill from 13°590dwts. last year to 14°323 dwts. this year ; 2nd, 
by increasing the percentage of extraction from 82°728 per cent. last year to 89°913 
iper cent. this year ; 3rd, by reducing the working expenses from £1 6s. 9°703d. last 
year to £1 6s. 2°390d: this year. This profit of £1 7s. 11°60$d. per ton is only ex- 


«ceeded in the history of the Company by the profit on the first 15,007 tons crushed. 


The gross profit for the year exceeds that of any other year by £55,936 8s. 2d. 


MINE. 

The underground worl: consisted in stoping the Main Reef Leader and the South 
Reef above the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Levels ; sinking the No. 1 Shaft and the Main 
‘Incline Shaft ; and in develeping the sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, oth, and roth Levels. 

The number of machine drills at work during the year averaged 10°51, of which 
number an average of 5°82 was employed in developing, and 4°69 in stoping. During 
‘the first part of the year the number employed in stoping was reduced t6 3, but owing 
to the scarcity of natives the number was gradually increased, until at the present 
smoment there are twelve at work, and this number will still further have to be increased. 


ORE RESERVES. 


BS... estimated available Ore Reserves in sight on March 31st, 1898, were as 
under :— 


MAIN REEF LEADER. SOUTH REEF. TOTALS, 
Above the 4th Level ... ... 3,000 
»  sthLevel ... 20,000 30,000 50,000 

6th Level ... 45,400 54,000 99,400 

» Level ... go,600 119,600 210,200 

Level ... 106,200 81,800 188,000 

oth Level ... 12,100 13,200 25,300 
Totals ... 274,300 298,600 575,900 


To which may be added the Ore:in the Stock Piles on the surface ue 1,109 


577;009 
which shows a gain of 135,150 tons over the Ore Reserves at the end of last year. The 
chief part of this eg arises from the very conservative estimate made in former years 
of the amount of Ore cut out by the Main Dyke above the sth Level. 


SORTING PLANT. 


A 25-foot circular Sorting Table was erected last year, and started work on 
April x, 1897. It has fu! ly come up to expectations as regards efficiency, but owing 
to the fact of its being added to an already existing Head-gear, which necessitates 
tramming the Ore to the Table, and raising the Ore after it is sorted to the Rock 
Crushers, the costs have not been as low as in some other plants. During the year 
36,364 tons, equal to 16°413 per cent. of the Rock hoisted were sorted out. The 
-average assay value of the waste sorted out was practically 1 dwt. per ton. As this 
Plant has played the principal part in earning the increased profits for the past year, 
it may serve a useful purpose to show how a sorting plant will yield greater profits 

can be made by adding more stamps. 

The following-shows the cardinal facts to be taken into_consideration :— 

Average Assay of Residues exclusive of Slimes not treated 1°321 dwts. per ton. 
Tons of discarde ra ++ 36,364 tons. 
Average Assay Value of Wast on mee ans i 1 dwt. 

Total Fine Gold in Waste _... 1,818*200 ozs. 
Total.Cost of all Reduction Processes, including Rock Crushing 

Total Cost per Ton of all Reduction Processes, including Crush- 


If the total tonnage hoisted had been crushed 20 additional heavy Stamps would 
have been required. In which case we would have had :— 
36,364 tons more Residues, at 1°321 dwts. per ton, or 
2,401°842 ozs. further Gold Loss, which equals 6 (ne 


£10,087 14 7 
On the other hand the Fine Gold in the Waste, or : 


1,818°200 02s, would be gained, which equals... + 7,636 8 9 
Leaving a net loss on the Gold Output o 
583°642 ozs., or 


pm 42,45% 5 10 
The cost would have been increased as follows :— 3 
36,364 tons would have had to be crushed, reduced and 
transported, at 6s. 7°546d. per ton, which equals +» £12,052 10 10 
rom this should be deducted the cost of sorting... 5,191 10 10 


Or a net increase in the expenses of ... _ 6,861 0 o 


Showing the total saving over erecting more stamps to be 49,312 § 10 


If no new stamps were added, and the average grade of rock from the mine had 
been crushed without sorting, the difference in profits could be arrived at as follows :— 
tay average grade of the rock as it came from the mine can be calculated as 
under :— 
From the 185,179 tons crushed were recovered ... ... 119,245°771 025. 


In the residues, including slimes lost, there were... ... 13)373°034 55 
The 36,364 tons waste contained... ... 1,818°200 ,, 


Therefore the 221,543 tons mined contained... ... ... ... 134)437°005 
Which equals 12°136 dwts. per ton. 
If the recovery from this grade rock is assumed to be as good as the average for 
last year we would have recovered 89’913 per cent., or 10°92 dwts.: 

The expenses under all headings except mining would be the 
same per ton milled as last year. he expenses under 
mining would be the same per ton milled as per ton mined 
last year, consequently our total expenses would be as 


follows :— 
Transport om ove ose 0 3°9738 
Slimes ... bee 9°756 
General Charges sce © 3 :11°517 
Mine Development ... 8°635 


Or the expenses would have been reduced to 3 per ton. 


Leaving a profit per ton of 


Whereas last year, with sorting, we earned ... 

Showing a decrease in the profit per ton, without sorting, of £o 5 er ton 

On the tons milled last this would y 
MILL. 

The Mill had a total run for the year of 334 days 21 hours, crushing 185,179 tons, 
or 4°608 tons per stamp per 24 hours. Twodelays of considerable magnitude occurred 
in the Mill : one in April, when the high-pressure cylinder was put on the mill engine 
the piston broke at the first revolution, and it took over six days to get the Mil 
running again ; one in February, when the whole line shaft in the mill and engine- 
room had to be relined and levelled and new couplings put on, this occasioned a delay 
of about four days. . 

The crushing capacity of the mill decreased from 4°795 tons per stamp per 24 hours 
last year to 4°608 tons per stamp per 24 hours this year. This will be remedied toa 
certain extent during the coming year by putting in heavier stamps as the old ones 
wear out. The total mill run will also be probably increased, as I foresee no reason 
for serious stoppages. 

The milling costs for the year were 2s. 11°288d., which is 3°158¢. per ton more 
than last year, which is due to stoppages, extracost of maintenance and getting water. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 

The two new vats mentioned in last year’s report started work in August; by the 
use of these vats, which permitted two days longer treatment, the residues were 
reduced from an average last year of 1°571 dwts. per ton to 1°335 dwts. per ton, or a 
difference of 0'236 dwts. per ton, or not quite 1s. per ton. 

132,958 tons of sands and 6,118 tons of concentrates were treated, making a total 
of 130,076 tons, or 75*103 per cent. of the tons milled. The cost of treating this 
quantity, including maintenance, was 2s. 2°651d. per ton milled, or a decrease of 7.4224. 

The revenue from this plant was £157,005 19s. 1d., or 31504 per cent of the total 
revenue of the Company ; this percentage is less than that of last year owing to the 
increased revenue from the mill and slimes plant. 

SLIMES PLANT. 

The two additional tanks mentioned in my last year’s Report permitted the 
treatment of slimes to be modified from time to time as experience dictated. Two 
new depositing boxes have been added to the plant. 

MACHINERY AND PLANT. 

The Machinery and Plant has been kept in efficient working order. Several 
additions to the plant have been made, the chief of which may be thusly summarised. 

Main Inciine Suart.—The Sorting Plant was completed, two Settling Dams 
for the slimes from the table being built; a new 14in.x36in. Corliss Engine was 
erected to drive the Crushers and Sorting Plant ; 4 Boilers, 16 ft. x66 in. were ordered 
and partly paid for. 

Mixt.—A small Gate’s Crusher was added to the Mill in order to sample the ore 
directly in the Mill. 

CyanipE Works.—The two Vats, 40 ft. 35 ft., were completed ; a new Precipi- 
tating Box for sands and one for concentrates were added ; a small plant to treat the 
zinc slimes by sulphuric acid was also added. 

Worxksnors.—A new Punch and Shears was erected ; a Pipe Cutter to cut up to 
6in. pipe, and a new Column Shaper were ordered and partly paid for. 

GENERAL.—The main Water Dam was raised five feet, so that we have an 
abundant supply of water to last us through the dry season. An Ambulance Car- 
riage with all necessary appurtenances was bought in order to comply with the 
Mining Regulations. Ten four-roomed cottages and a house for the Doctor were also 
built, the expense of building these houses was put to a suspense account, which will 
be redeemed by the rents received ; a new stable and forage store were partly built. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen from the above summary that your property is in a most excellent 
position. The ore reserves are exceedingly large, and are up to the average grade of 
the ore mined in the past. While there is no immediate prospect of increasing the 
profits per ton earned last year, there is every reason to believe that they will be 
maintained during the coming one; the outlook therefore for the future is most hope- 
ful, with the single cloud of decreasing native labour on the otherwise bright horizon. 

Before concluding I desire to place on_record my sincere appreciation of the 
willing co-operation of all the officials of the Company, to which the success achieved 
during the past year is largely attributable. 

1 am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
SIDNEY J. JENNINGS, General Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


9 July, 1898 


Burlington Carriage Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 

H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 

H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &c. &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest, and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGRWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by Frgpmric WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 /uly, 1898. 
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